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noittmá'ó ’oo’n téijteóm 


♦ 

iDiró é rno cajia, <\n c~dc<\ip po-upp<\rn<xc SceapÁn 

ÍTIac Ui5e<\|\nÁin, ó Corvo<\é t,iACT>poni 4 , *oo ca ipg t)Á 

ficvo púnc map Duaif t>o’n cé ip peapp f 5 fíofcf 4 t> 

cpÁccap 1 nj^e’óeitg, ap pilit)eACc n<x h-Cipeann. If é 

■oo cuip im’ ceAnn <\n cp Ácc<\f geap p po t>o cup te céite, 

acc <\ bp<vo poiriie pin *oo bí ÁT>bap n<* fgpíbirme feo 

cpuinmjce aj^m. U<\p éif é t>o cptocmig&'ó 1 ngAetieitg 

■oo ctnp mé béaplA <\ip, ó cúp 50 T)eipe<vó, óip bwó rfiiAn 

te CumAíin tou<*ri-coimé<voc<\ n<\ ^Aeóeilge é t>o c<xb<xipc 

AtnAc in p<\n ■oÁ teAngAit). UÁ mé píop-buróeAC t)e- 

• • 

pe<vn pÁ 50 t)cuglf‘é'^n odÁtfof £ t>o capping attiac 
1 bpoipm ceipc, ajjuf tjo cuji te céi]Ce # *tf<\p acá fé anoip. 

1 f ■oó-jwn $tQ fo te me<\f tnóp 

Agup te btn*óeAC4f, <xguf if é <\n c-Aon put) AtiiÁin 
joitteAf opm nac bfint f é 4 bf<vo níof f eapp Aguf níop 
lomtÁine ’nÁ cÁ fé. 

tTlife, 

*otíb5U\s t>e h-roe 

(<\n Cp <xoibín -doibinn). 
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PREFACE TO THE READER. 


It was my friend the Very Rev. Father Stephen 
MacTernan, of the County Leitrim, who offered forty 
pounds as a prize to whoever would write the best 
treatise in Irish on the poetry of Ireland. It was he who 
put it into my head to put this short treatise together, 
but I had the substance of this essay collected a long 
time before. After finishing it in Irish I put English on 
it from first to last, because the Society for the Preser- 
vation of the Irish Language desired to bring it out in 
the two languages. I am very much obliged to him for 
giving me an opportunity of drawing it out in proper 
form and putting it together as it is now. 

It is to him I offer this little book with much respect 
and many thanks, and the only thing I regret is that it 
is not better and fuller than it is. 

DOUGLAS HYDE. 


218587 
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111 cuipim póriiAin, in fan *ocpÁccAf 5eApp po, Ainm- 
neACA ha bpiteA*ó 5 Aet>eAlAC *oo cpuinniujjA-ó, nÁ Ainm- 
neACA a 5011*0 *oÁn *00 cup pop, nÁ mé<xo íia lince 
*o’pÁ5A*oAp ’n-A n*oiAi5 *oo coiriAipeAiri. 

Ip é ip miAn tiom fÁp A 5 Uf f ém-niéA , ou 5 A , ó ha piti*ó- 
eACCA 5 <> e, ó ei ^ 5 ^ ‘oo bops, otijjce fÁ ’p pÁp fí *oo 
f5fú*ou5A , ó A5up *00 cup 1 5céitt, A5Uf ha cjioca, nó ha 
foipme éA 5 fAiritA fÁ Y CAifbeÁn fí í fém *00 riiíniu 5 A*ó. 

1TIÁ *o’éipi5 tioin Aon cpotup 00 ÓAiceAiri Ap ceipceAn- 
nAib cpuAVÓe in f An *ocpÁccAf beA5 po, béi*ó iné lÁn- 
fÁpcA, acc ní’l mé com *oÁnA fin A5Uf 50 5cperofinn 
5up cAiceAf. 

tTlife 

bup feAfbfo^AncA, 

* * * * 
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PREFACE. 


I do not propose in this short treatise, either to collect 
the names of the Irish poets, or to give the names of 
their poetic compositions, or to compute the number of 
the lines they have left behind them. 

What I desire to do is to inquire into the growth and 
self-development of Irish poetry, to examine the laws 
under which it grew up, to exhibit them, and to 
explain the various shapes or forms under which it has 
shown itself. 

If I have succeeded in throwing any light upon a 
difficult question in this short essay, I shall be fully 
satisfied, but I am not so audacious as to believe that I 
have done so. 

I am 

Your Servant, 

# * # * 
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fitmeAcr sAeóeAlAc. 

O 

If cofriitnl nÁp éipig Aon ticpibeAcc pi Am in fAn 
■ooriiAn nÁp f Áf An pitibeAcc mnci com Iuac teif An 
bppóp no niof tuAice. ttuAip fUAif T)Aoine Am ac eAÍATiA 
nA fgfíobnóijieACCA *oo fSpiobAtiAp fíof Af t)cúf An 
ticpvóeACC t)o bi oe gtAn-iiieAbAip aca ceAnA, Agup t>o 
b’i fin f AgAf fitibeAccA, biob gup t)eACAip é a p<vó i 
gcómnuióe cat) é if ptibeACc Agup cat) é if ppóf Ann, 
dip ni pAib Aon ■oeAlugA'ó móp ix>ip An *oa put), nuAip bi 
An cine T)AoniiA óg. Hi fUApA*ó attiac cpeAb nÁ cine fóf, 
t)Á AneoÍAige Agup t)Á lApgcútcA boipbe ia*o, nAc pAib 
f AgAf fitibeACCA i n-A meAfg. If focAÍ, An pocAl fo 
“ f ibibeACc,” a bfuit ci All An-teACAn Ann ; Agup An put) 
a t)CugAnn Aon cine “fitróeACc” Aip, ni ciubpAib cine 
eite An c-Ainm fin Aip, Ap Aon cop. UÁ a cineÁt féin 
fitibeACCA Ag gAC Aon nÁipiún, Agup *oo bi mAp fin i 
gcómnuvóe. ^\n *oume *oub bopb i n-<\fcpÁiliA, no ’f Arl 
nJjmneA tluAb, nuAip gAbAnn fé AbpÁn, *oéApf ai*ó fé An 
focAt céA*on a, no aii c-aIc céATMA, go mime Aguf go 
t)iAn i nt)iAig a céite, mAp fo : — 

buAit é, buAit Ap a ceAnn é 
t)uAib Ap a ceAnn é, 
buAit cpit) a cpoibe é, 
buAil é, buAit go mAic 
buAit é, buAit é, 7c., 
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IRISH POETRY 


0 

It is probable that there never yet arose any literature 
in the world that poetry did not grow in it as early as 
prose. When people first invented the science of writ- 
ing, they wrote down first the literature which they 
had already by heart, and this was a kind of poetry, 
though it is hard to say always what is poetry and what 
is prose, for there was no great difference between the 
two things when the human race was young. There 
has never yet been found a tribe or a race, no matter 
how ignorant, backward and savage, who had not some 
kind of poetry in their midst. This word “ poetry ” is a 
word of very broad meaning, and the thing which one 
race will call poetry, another race will not call by that 
name at all. Every nation had its own species of 
poetry, and so it has always been. The black wild 
man in Australia or in New Guinea, when he sings a 
song, will say the same word or the same sentence 
many times over, vigorously, one line after the other, 
as thus : — 

Strike him, strike him on the head, 

Strike him on the head, 

Strike him through his heart, 

Strike him, strike him well, 

Strike him, strike him, &c., 
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Agup ■oéAppAró pé gup “pilróeACc” é pn. tlío-fi éipig pé 
CAipip pn. Hi bionn cinnceACC lince Aige, nÁ 
cinnceAcc piollA inp gAC line, nÁ Aon pu*o eile i n-A 
AbpÁn, Ap A*ocugAnn cinvóeACAniop niúince “pilibeAcc.” 
dec, Ap a pon pn, cÁ *oeAlugA*ó mip pn Agup An bppóp, 
Agup cuigeAnn pé péin An •oeAlugA'ó pn 50 ttiaic. 

dnoip, ni’l Á’óbAp Ap bic AgAinn pÁ cpeit)eAriiAinc 
gup éipig An plibeAcc Ap caIatti nA ViCoppA Ap Aon 
cplige eile, acc niAp pm ; Agup ip coptfiuiL nAC pAib 
ACAppAC pilibeACCA Ag pinnpeApAib nA TlóriiÁnAc Agup 
nA nSpéAgAé pém. dec 111 Á’p AriilAró t)o bí, cÁ céA*o- 
copAÓ nA plibeACCA m pnA ciopcAib pn CAillce, Agup 
ni cig linn a pÁ-ó Anoip go -oípeAÓ cionnAp t)’éipig nA 
coriiAip píop-Áilne Agup iia miopúip bpeÁgA, piAgAlcA, 
■oo cÁinig AnuAp cugAinn-ne. UÁ An céAt)-pli-óeAcc *oo 
bi Ag nA cinibeACAib pin imcigce Ap cuirnne, Agup ni 
péA*0AmA01*0 ACC buille-pA-CUAipi1T1 *00 CAbAipC uippi, ó 
nA lincib acá pgApcA in pAn cpeAn-licpibeAcc. dec ip 
cinnce nÁp b’iAt) uoiiiAip eAUvÓAncA nA bpileA-ó móp 
tlóniÁnAC, *oo bi Ag nA T)Aoinib coicceAnnA, Ap Aon cop, 
Agup go pAib pux> go móp níop gAipbe Agup níop péibe 
ACA-pAn, mAp ip pémip linn Acuigpinc ó copp-Alc Ann po 
Agup Ann pú-o AmeApg nA n-úg-OAp.* dec 111Á cAilleAb 
copAC Agup céA*o-Á-óbAp nA pili-óeAÓcA AineApg nA 
ngpéAgAC Agup nA ftóriiÁnAc, ni mAp pin *oo nA 
jAebeAlAib. X)o congbAig piAT)-pAn ’n-A meApg, Agup 

* map acá na pAirm x>o feirm na fAiJoiupaiti 1 •ocaoib CAepap — 
“ Caesar Gallias subegit,/ Nicomedes Caesarem,” Agup patui Ati Otdadiator 
“ Non te peto / piscetn peto / quid, me fugis Galle,” &c. 
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and he will call that poetry. He has never risen beyond 
that. He has no certain number of lines, no certain 
number of syllables in each line, nor anything else in his 
song which more advanced nations call poetry. But 
for all that, there is a difference between this and prose, 
and he himself understands this difference well. 

Now we have no reason for believing that poetry arose 
on the continent of Europe in any other way than this, 
and it is probable that the ancestors even of the Greeks 
and Romans had no other sort of poetiy than this [in the 
beginning]. But if this be so, the first commencement 
in those countries of theirs are lost, and we cannot 
exactly say now how the beautiful measures and fine 
metres arose that have come down to us. The original 
poetry of these nations is gone out of remembrance, and 
we can only make a guess at it from the lines scattered 
about in the ancient literature. But it is certain that 
it was not the scientific metres of the great Roman poets 
that were the metres of the common people, by any 
means, but that these used something much coarser and 
more rough-and-ready as we can clearly understand 
from an occasional passage here and there amongst the 
[old] authors.* But if the beginning and first commence- 
ment of poetry have been lost amongst the Greeks and 
Romans, not so is it with the Gaels. They retained 
amongst themselves, and there have come down to us, 

* As in the song of the soldiers, mentioned by Suetonius, ** Caesar 
Gallia8 subegit / Nicomedes Caesarem,” or the song of the Gladiator, 
“ Non te peto, / piscem peto, / quid me fugis Galle,” &c. 
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oo cÁinij; AnuAf cugAinn-ne tince acá coni hAOfCA, 
b’féioif, teif An jjcineAÓ féin. Th’t Aon AiiifAf Ann, acc 
50 ocÁinig nA 510CA10 ptióeAccA fo ó béAt An cfeAn- 
ACAf 50 oci An c-ACAif, Aguf ° béAt An ACAf 50 oci An 
niAc, Aguf ó béAt An tine 50 oci An c-ua, nA céAOCA 
Aguf nA cóaoca btiAÓAn fut a bpiAif muinncif An 
oiteÁin feo Aon eótAf Af ticfeAÓAib nÁ Af fjjfiobAÓ. 
If mAf fin 00 cÁtnig AnuAf cugAinn nA tince if fine 
o’Á bfuil te fÁjAit 1 oceAngAió Ceitcig, nA tince *00 
ÍAbAif -dnnifgm te h-6ifinn, nuAif CÁ11115 fé, 00 féif 
An CfeAncuif, 50 oci An c-oiteÁn fo, 1 n-éAn-feAcc te 
niACAib ttlíte, niof mó ’nÁ mite btiAÓAn fioiiri Aimpf 
Cfiofc. If féioif nAC bfuit ’fAn Aimifgin feo acc 
fÁbAt A^uf úiffgéAt nA mbÁfo; acc if 0015 50 bpnt 
nA tince feo a bfAO niof fine nÁ Aimpf Cfiofc, óif 00 
b’é cfeioeAih Aguf bAf AiiiAit nA nJaeoeAt t/Á ocAOib, 
511 f b’iAO-fAn nA cóao tince ptióeAccA 00 finneAÓ 
fiAih Af CAtAih nAb-éifeAnn. ^guf cÁ a fiAn off a, 
óif cÁ fiAO jjAfb, mi-ftAccrriAf 50 teof. ^5 fo mAf 
cofAijeAnn fiAO 1 : — 

4 tu iac n-héfeno, 
hefmAC muif, 
ttlOCAC, 1110 CAC ftlAb, 

Sf AC AC, ff ACAC CAltt, 

ClACAC, C 1 ACAC Allb, 

6ff ac, eff ac toe, 7c. 

1 féaé ah teabag Lai J neAÓ l. 12, col. 2. If é if cult x>o ha feAH- 
tiHUib feo fUT> éigiH mAf fo: — “ stAobAim Af tAtAib ha h-eifeAHH / If 
fOlllfOAÓ A muif / If AOlblHH AOlblHH A flélbce / If géAgAÓ, géAgAÓ A 

coillue / if ffoéAé, ffoéAé a Aibne / if lAfgAé, lAfgAÓ a Ioóa, 7 c. 
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lines as old, perhaps, as is the race itself. There is no 
doubt about it, that these pieces of poetry descended 
N from the mouth of the grandfather to the father, and 
from the mouth of the father to the son, and from the 
t jnouth of the son to the grandson, hundreds and hundreds 
l of years before the people of this island discovered the 
knowledge of letters or of writing. It is in this way 
the oldest lines that are to be found in Celtic must have 
come down to us, the lines which Amergin spoke to 
Erin, when he first came, according to the story, to this 
island along with the sons of Milesius, more than a 
thousand years before the time of Christ. It is possible 
* that this Amergin is only a fable and romance of the 
bards, but no doubt the lines are far older than the time 
of Christ, for it has always been the belief and opinion 
of the Gael concerning them, that they were the first 
lines of poetry that were composed on the soil of Ireland. 
And signs on them, for they are rough and unpolished 
enough. Here is how they begin 1 : — 

^ I invoke thee Erin, 

Brilliant, brilliant sea, 

Fertile, fertile hill, 

Wavy, wavy wood, 

Flowing, flowing stream, 

Fishy, fishy lake, &c. 

1 See Book of Leinster, page 12, col. 2. 
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Do pinne an c-Aimipjpn peo DÁn eile, *oo péip An 
cpeAncuip, Agup CÁ n<\ comApcAib cé<yon<x Ap An DApA 
•oÁn po. UopaijeAnn pé mA)i po : — 

[Se An -jAebeitg.] [tl u a*ó -5 Aebeilg.] 

-Am gAec i nun ft, if 540 6 4f mé, 

Am conn cpeACAn, if uotm támip mé, 

Am pu Aim mApA, if pu4im «4 m 4 jv 4 mé. 

Am t)Am p ecip, if x>4tb x>ifcip [pi4b4iti] wé, 

Am peg yO\\ Altt, If fe4b4C 4f 4itl rné, 

Am *oép ngpéine, 1 7c. if 54* spéme mé, 7c. 

Cuip 1 gcomopcAp teo po— nA céA*o-*oÁncA x>o pmneA*ó 
1 n-éipinn piAih, mÁ’p F 10 F X)0 ’ n cfeAncuf — An céAt) 
“Aop” no *oÁn cÁince *oo pinneAb 1 n-éipmn, acá te 
pÁgAit in p An pgéAt in a n-innipceAp An *oa|ia cac x>o 
cuijieA-ó A5ITIU15 UuipeAt>, pgéAt b<\meAp teip An gciop- 
caI i r pine *o ’Áp n-úipi'séAtcAib, ciopcAt nA n*oéice. A5 

po An c-Aop : — 

Cen cotc Ap cpÁib cepníne, 

. 1 . 54 « COJV 46 4 f Óf 40 lb C|\ 4 intl, 

Cen gepc popbbA pop An AppA ACipni, 

. 1 . 34 ti b 4 ine bó 4 f 4 bf 4 f 4 ib 541 * 1411 , 

Cen At)bA pip poepubA oipopci, 

. 1 . s*t\ 4 |\tif ftp 

Cen *oít -oÁrni pepi, pop pen Dpippe. 2 
.1. -54« T)íot f5é4Íuibe ... 50 mbub é fin fé 4 ti bhpe 4 f a. 

CíbpeAp Ap An móimit) gup An-AopcA, Agup gup An- 
jApb nAgiocAib po, nAC bpuit pnAp nÁ DeAg-cpuc oppA ; 

1 pé4Ó ■04 éóib x>e feo ó t4UT> 610 , 1 ti-Oxfopo, 4giif ó’ti Le4b4p 
t4ijtie46, 45 Thurneysen, Mittelirische Verslehren, Irische Texte, III. 
Serie I Heft, Ie4t4ti46 61 . 

2 pe 4 Ó " Amp 4 Ctiotumcille,” 4 f Le 4 b 4 p 114 h-Ur&pe te O Opoinn 
Crowe, le 4 t 4 H 4 b 26 . 
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This Amergin composed another poem according to the 
history, and this second poem has the same marks as 
this. It begins thus : — 

I am a wind on sea, 

I am a powerful wave, 

I am the sound of the sea, 

I am a fierce ox, 

I am a hawk on cliff, 

I am a beam of sun , 1 &c. 

Compare with these (the first poems ever made in Erin, 
if the history be true) the first satire or poem-of-dispraise 
ever made in Erin, which is to be found in the saga of 
the Second Battle of Moytura, a saga which belongs to 
the oldest cycle of our romances, the cycle of the gods. 

Here is the satire ; — 

Without fruit on branch of Cernine , 

Without a cow’s milk on which a calf may grow, 

Without a man’s residence, may he wander lightless, 

Without a sufficiency for a company’s story-teller — 
be this the prosperity of Bress ; 2 

It will be seen at once that; these pieces are very antique 
and rude, that they have no polish nor comeliness, and 

1 See two copies of this from Laud 610, Oxford, Bodleian, and from 
“ The Book of Leinster ” in Thurneysen’s “ Mittelirische Verslehren,” 
page 61 in Irische Texte, III Serie, I Heft. 

* See the Amra of Columcille from “ The Book of the Dun Cow,” by 
O’Beirne Crowe, page 26. This is his translation, but it is a doubtful 
one. 
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A 5 uf i f tÁiopeoe fin Áf jjcfeioeAin in fAn cfeancuf 
gup b*iAO nA oÁncA fo nA céAo oÁncA oe’n cineÁt 
oÁ*f cumAÓ i n-6ifinn. 

If AriiÍAió t)o’n céAO oÁn oojnnne ponn hiac CtiriiAitt 
CAp éif a 6 ó fTéic,” no “An fópAoÁin peAfA** *0*11:6. A5 
fo nA tínce 00 péip mAp cÁn^AOAp AnuAf cu^Ainn-ne: — 
CecceniAin cam ]\ee fo f Aip Ano cucc, 

.1. beAÍCAine, if caow An Aitnfif, 

C<\n<\ic linn Iaio lÁn, oia mbeidi tAijjAig Ann, 

.1. CanaiT) lcnroub IaoiA tin, da mbeié LaJaiú Arm. 
gAipio caí cpuAio oeAn, if f ocen f atti f Aip, 

. 1 . 501 |\ 1 t) CUAÓA 50 CjMlAI'Ó ‘OlAtl, 1 f fÁllceAÓ fÁrfl 

Uuioig finé fip, bpinnne cepb caiII cpAib,* 7c. 

.1. If foillfeAÓ An fíon 50 píop, aj\ bj\UAÓ n a tjuiu J- óoill cpAobAÓ (? ) 

Acc cÁ ceAcpAiiiA eile 111 fA n oÁn fo acá An -bin n, 
piAgAlxA, oeAj-cuniCA, Aguf Ap An ÁóbAp fin ni oói j 
tiom 50 0CÁ11115 An ceACfAiiiA fin ó lÁirh pnn. 

UÁ An cpuc céAonA Ap nA tíncib 00 $Ab An tílóp- 
fígAn (bAinf iogAin An cogAió, AmeAfg nA feAn-S^eóeAb) 
1 j;Cac tíluije UuipeAÓ : — 

Sic 50 neirh, 
tleAiii 50 ooniAn, 

*OorhAn f a neirh, 
tleAfC 1 gcÁc, 7 c. 

If aiíiIaio mAf An gcéAonA acá cuio oe ha tíncib 
fitióeAccA in fnA teAbf Aib Aguf* m fnA fgéAtcAib ip 
fine o’Á bfuit AgAinn, mAf acá An cúncAf Af “ -An *Oonn 

* ctóbiiAilue le SeÁjAn O OonnobÁin, ó lÁiib-fSpíbinn t>o |\mneA*ó 
’fAn mbtiA^Ain 1453 , acá Anoip 1 n-Oxfopo. féAÓ leAbpa An CbumAinn 
Oipni J, IV. t* 302. 
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it makes our belief all the stronger in the history which 
tells that these were the first poems of the kind that 
were composed in Ireland. 

It is just the same with the first poem that Finn 
MacCúmhail composed after eating the “ eó Féic ” or 
salmon of knowledge. Here are the lines, as they have 
come down to us : — 

May day, delightful time, how beautiful the colour. 

The blackbirds sing their full lay; would that Laigaigh 
were here. 

The cuckoos sing in constant strains, how welcome is 
the noble 

Brilliance of the season ever, on the margin of the 
branchy woods,* &c. 

But there is another stanza in these verses which is 
very melodious, regular and shapely, and for that reason 
I do not think that that stanza came from Finn. 

The lines that the Mór Rigan (or Great Queen, the 
goddess of battles amongst the ancient Irish) sung in 
the Battle of Moytura, are shaped similarly. 

Peace to heaven, 

Heaven to earth, 

Earth under heaven, 

Strength to each, &c. 

Just such are some of the fines of poetry in the oldest 
books and stories that we have. As the account of the 
Brown [Bull] of Cooley in the Táin Bo Chuailgne. 

* Printed and thus translated by John O’ Donovan from a MS. of the 
year 1453 now in Oxford. Ossianic Society, Vol, IV., page 302. 
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CtiAibgne,” .1. An CApb móp t>orm Af a *ocpÁccAp 1 
“*oUÁm bó CtiAibgne” — 

If AiiibAiti bi An T)onn CtiAibgne, 

*Oub-t>onn tmimfAc, 

*Oifcip T>onn-ógAó; 

'ptlAfCfAC fOfbAfCAC, 

POffAnAC ill An AC, 

UnúcAC cAipbeAC, 

UAeb-fteAtriAn caIitia, 

Coiiii-neApu cbiAbp AriiAf, 

CeAnn-Aft) cAffecnAC, 

CpónÁnAC cpÁn-fúibeAC, 7 c. 

^Vnoif if é An put) cpuinnigim Af An méAt) t)o 
fgfíobAf Cll Af, nAC fAlb Aon fltl*ÓeACC flAgAbcA, be 
cinnceACc bince Agtif fiobbA Ag nA céA'o-gAe'óeAbAib 
*oo bi in fAn cif feo, Aguf gup fÁf An fibi*óeAccpiAgAbcA, 
Ábuinn, eAlA-ónóó, Af a bftnl eóbAf AgAinn 50 téip, 50 
mAbb Agtif 50 *oéigeAnnAÓ. “ 1 nt>iAig a céibe t)éAncAf 
nA cAifbeÁm,” AX>eip An feAn-focAb gAeóeAbAC, Agtif 
1 n*oiAig a céibe cÁinig AfceAc gAC Áibbe, gAc fnAf, gAc 
fgiAth, *oo finne T>e’n fibibeACc j^etieAbAig an fibi'óeACc 
if binne ‘o’Ábfuib Af An T)oriiAn intmi. CAiCftniro bpeAC- 
migA'ó níof géipe Af An gcnif feo. T)o féif nA gCeicpe 
tTIÁigífdf t)o fgfíob -dnnÁbA nA h-6ipeAnn, t>o cugAt> 
beAbAf móf nA mbpeiceAtiiAn gAebeAbAC 1 bfiAónuife 
tlAoirii pÁopAig 9 y^r\ mbbiAt)Ain 438 xj’Aoif Áp -oUig- 
eAfnA. ba é An SeAncuf tílóp Ainm An beAbAip fin, 
Aguf *oeif An feAn-tJg'OAf *oo fgfiob gbuAif nó nócAi*ó- 
rhinigce Af An “ SeAncuf tttóp,” gup cuip fibe éigm 
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This is how the Brown [Bull] of Cooley was : — 

Black-brown, haughty, 

Fierce, brown-youthful, 

Terrible, attacking, 

Full of onslaughts and wiles, 

Jealous, furious, 

Side-smooth, valiant, 

Powerful, thick-chested, 

High-headed, forehead-curled, 

Purring, red-eyed, 1 &c. 

Now the fact, which I deduce from what I have 
written above, is, that there was no regular poetry with 
an established number of lines and syllables, amongst 
the early Gaels who lived in this country, and the 
regular, beautiful, scientific poetry with which we are 
all acquainted, grew up slow and late. “ Bit by bit 
castles are built” says the old Irish proverb, and bit by T 
bit there came in, each beauty, each adornment, each 
elegance, which has made of Irish poetry the most 
melodious that is in the world to-day. We must 
scrutinize matters more closely. According to the Four 
Masters who wrote “ The Annals of Ireland,” the great 
book of the Irish Brehons was brought before St. Pat- 
rick in the year 438 A.D. The name of that book was 
“ The Seanchus Mór ” or “ Great Tradition,” and the 
old author who wrote the gloss or explanatory notes on 
“ The Seanchus Mór ” says that a certain poet put a 

1 These pieces have been quoted to show that there is no regularity in 
the lines, no rhyme, no assonance, and scarcely even alliteration. 
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plaice pili*óeAcrA cpít>, Agup gup ifiAip pé mAp pin no 
50 bpACAi-ó pÁt>pAig é, “t>o Vé An pitróeAÓc,” At)eip pé, 
“ An cúrivoAc t)o bí ’n-A cimciotl, Agup An put) t>o bí pÁ’n 
gcúrivoAÓ pin *00 b’é An otige é .” 1 -dnoip ní’t Aon 
pilibeAÓc piAgAlcA, pÁ tíncib conicpomA, 1 nt)lige nA 
mtopeiceAriiAn, acc cá Ann po Agup Ann pút) lopg na 
peAn-pitibeACCA nií-pi AgALcA, eoprhúit teip na píopAib 
*oo cug mé tuAp. T)o bí tlAOifi pÁT)pAig péin ’nA file, 
Agup t>o pinne pé t>Án ’p AT1 cpeAn-jAebeitg Ap a ■ocugAti 
An “p\ic (nó pxeú) Pat>a .” 2 tlí cinnce ca*o é ip ciaU, 
*oe’n Ainm peo, óip mínigceAp é mAp “gtAob An piA-ó,” 
nó niAp “glAob An pip-pAipe,” nó clamor custodis. -<Voeip 
UípeACÁn, *oo pgpíob beACA pÁTipAig 1 “ beAbAp -dpt)- 
niACA,” 50 bpuAip p<vopAig ceicpe onópA inp gAC ceAm- 
polt 1 n-éipinn, Agup gup b’é onóip t>íob po, “ a CAincic 
jAebeitge *oo beic t>’a peinni m pnA ceAmpottAib 1 
gcomnuitie,” nó mAj\ oeip UípeAcÁn, “ Canticum ejus Scot - 
ticum semper canere ” 3 Agup mínigceAp pin aji bpuAC nA 
Tnntteoige teip nA poctAib, “ Ymnus comanulo -<Voeip 
An pgotÁipe pógUmcA An c~dÚAip O h-ÓgÁm, gupAb 
ciaII ‘oo’n pocAt AipceAÓ po, “protectio clamoris” Agup 
Ap An Á’óbAp pin gup b’é “ synonyma voci pxic pAT>A.” 
Do bí An JTaic p At ) a mAp pin o’Á ÓAncAin m pnA ceAtn- 
potÍAib ÓipeAnnACA m pAn peACctnA*ó Aoip, nó m pAn 
peipeA’ó Aoip , 4 Agup t)o b’é An bApAiriAib coiccionn gup 

1 T)Lig£e tiA inbpeiéeAifiAn, ImteAbAp I., teaéartAÓ 31. 

2 nó “ LúijxeAÓ pliÁ’opAig,” if Ain m eile aij\. 3 LeAbAp Ajvo-tn aóa, fol. 16. 

4 t)eij\ dpeaóan 50 bfUAip fé a óuit» éoL\if bVie^éA pfiit>|^ig ó n-A 

oit>e, An c-eAfbog tllcÁn, x>o piAi|\ bÁf ’fAn mbliAbAin 656. téigeAnn 
■Oo6cún\ Accmfon, Ymnus Colman alo , “ Liber Hjmmorum ” II., t. 98. 
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thread of poetry through it,” and that it remained so 
until St. Patrick saw it. “ The poetry,” said he, “ was the 
protecting cover that was round about it, and the thing 
that was beneath that cover was the law.” Now there 
is no regular poetry in even lines in the Brehon Laws, 
but here and there, there is a trace of the old irregular 
poetry which I have given above. St. Patrick himself, 
too, was a poet, and he made a poem in old Irish which 
was called the Faith or Faeth Fiada. 1 It is not certain 
what is the meaning of this name, for it is explained as 
the “ cry of the deer,” or the “ cry of the watchman,” 
“ clamor custodis.” Tirechan who wrote “ The life of 
St. Patrick” that is in the Book of Armagh, tells 
that Patrick obtained four honours in every church in 
Ireland, and one of these honours was to have “ his 
Irish Canticle ever sung in the churches,” “ canticum 
ejus 8cotticum semper canere 2 and this is explained in 
the margin by the words “ Ymnus Comanulo.” The 
learned scholar, Father Hogan, S.J., translates these 
two words by Protectio clamoris , and for this reason he 
says that it is synonymous with the ‘‘Faith Fiada.” 
The “ Faith Fiada ” then was sung in the Irish churches 
in the seventh or sixth century, 3 and the common belief 

1 Also known as St. Patrick’s Iorica or breast-plate. 

2 Book of Armagh, Fol. 16. 

8 Tirechan says that he gained his knowledge about St. Patrick’s life 
from his tutor, Bishop Ultan, who died in the year 656. Dr. Atkinson 
reads for “ymnus comanulo,” " ymnus colmáoalo,” see Liber Hymnorum, 
II. p. 98. Ed. Atkinson and Bernard. 
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tep<yopai5 t)o f inneat) é; aguf if beag-nac cinnceguf 
V Leif, Uá An t>án fo agamn, aguf cá fé af aon ófuc 
Leif na fean-líncib eile t>o cug mé 50 t>cí f eo ; ní t 
cinnceacc línce ná cinnceacc fiolla, nÁ “uaim, n-Á 
“ comáfoa,” ná “uaicne,” ná “finn” lonnca. ^5 fo 
cui*o tie 1 ; — 

Acomfij im>iu rmifc T)é t)om luamafacc, 

.1. ei|\ijim itroiu. neafu 00 ■ootn’ fuiúfab, 

Cumacca T)é t>om cumgabait, 

.1. CUtllAÓCA 'Oé -OOttl’ ÓOtlgbÁlU 

Ciall t)é t)omm imcúf, 

.1. CiaII X)é T)om’ fcfeofu 

Tlofc T)é vom f eimcífe, 

.1. Súil X)é ’oom’ foitb-feicfinc, 

Ctuaf *Oé t)om éfcecc, 7 c. 

.1. Cltiaf X)é Dom* éifceAéc. 


-Ag f o cuit) eile t>e : — 
[Sean-jaetieilg.] 
-Acomfig irroiu niufc nime, 
Suitfe gféne, 
eqiocca fneccai, 

-dne cenet), 

Déne tócec, 
buace gáece, 
puT>omna mafa, 

Uaififem caiman, 
Cobfai*oecc ailecb, yc. 


[tl ua'ó-Sae^eilg.] 
eifi^nn immu neafu neiibe, 
801 life Sféme, 

£ile ftie-AÓCA, 

OeAllfAb cemeAÓ, 
bfi£ foluif, 
ltJ 4 * 4 f JAOlte, 

■Confine mAfA, 
lÁlT)f e<\ÓU UAlttlAtl , 

■OAinpie Aille, 7 c. 


ro atiif beacán t>e líncib t>e : 

cuitl W te scocer i ti-A Ghoidelica,” U Windisch ,n * Insche 
!Xte,” ImU I., WéAnaó 53 , U 4cci«r°"> “ Liber Hymnorum I., 

Atanaó 133 . 
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was that it was composed by Patrick, and it is almost 
certain that it was. We have this poem , 1 and it is of 
the same character as those other old lines which I have 
given up to this. There is no certain number of lines 
or of syllables in them, nor is there Uaim (alliteration) 
nor Comhdrda (Irish rhyme) nor Uaithne (middle asson- 
ance) nor Rinn (increase by a syllable in the rhyming 
word). Here is a portion of it : — 

I arise to-day , a the might of God for my piloting, 

The power of God for my protection , 3 
The wisdom of God for my guidance, 

The ear of God for my hearing, 

The eye of God for my foresight, &c. 

Here is another portion of it : — 

I arise to-day. Might of heaven, 

Brightness of sun, 

Whiteness of snow, 

Splendour of fire, 

Speed of light, 

Swiftness of wind, 

Depth of sea, 

Stability of earth, 

Firmness of rock, &c. 

Here again are a few more fines of it : — 

1 Published by Stokes in his Goidelica. By Windisch in his Irische 
Texte, Vol. I., p. 53, and by Atkinson in Liber Hymnorum Vol. I, p. 133, 

* Atkinson’s translation of Atomrig indiu. Windisch translates “ I 
bind to myself.” 

8 Dr. Atkinson has curiously omitted this line in bis translation, 
II. p. 50. 
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Cjdpc tim, Cjiíjt pium, Cpíjx im ne^AiT), 

Cpfpc irmium, CpífT fppim, 

Cpifc ÚAfum, Cpípc tíej'fum, 

Cpípc cuACutn, Cpípc ittiup, 

Cjtí r c ipup, C|tífc i n-ejuip. 1 

1f é mo bAjtArhait, ó’n mé<vo po, nÁji ppic aítiac 45 
na gAe^eAÍAib i n-Aimpp pÁujtAig, n& coriiaif, no tiA 
nnopúip ptit>e<xcc 4 pn, ’n-a mbionn <xn oi]ie<vo cé<von<x t>e 
fiotldiúib inp jjac Line agiip “ corhÁjvo<\,” nó “uAicne” 
(if é ptn “pim ” 5^'óeAtAc) inp g<\c line. 

TIuaija bi pÁt)p<M5 ’n-<\ pe<\n-pe<\p *oo pinne Se<\cn&Lt, 
niAc & ‘óeipbpiúpa y éin, nán *oó i b<\rom, Agup ní caip- 
beÁnann pé in pan t)Án pin 50 paib eoL<\p aige Ap “ com- 
áptxx,” ná <\p <• tiaim.” ^cr cá cmnceacc piotla <M$e 
mp 54c tine, Agup ceicpe Línce inp 54c pann. -dg po 
p ompla* : — 

Constans in dei timore et fide immobilis, 

Super quem aedificatur ut Petrus eeclesia, 

Cujusque apostolatum a Deo sortitus est, 

In cujus portae adversus inferni non praevalent. 

dnoip Ajjup <\pip cagann cineÁl com-puAime 1 piot- 
taiúib t)eijie<\nn<xc<\ na línre, map <xcÁ : — 

Quomodo bonum ob actum simulatur angefía, 
Perfectamque propter vitam aequatur apostoZis. 

dcc ní cajjann n<\ coiii-puAinie peo Apceac acc 50 

1 C|\íofU Uom, C|\íofC Cpíofc im óiaig / C^íofc lorm-átn, C|\íopc 

fám / C|\íofC óf tno 6iorm, Cpíopc ap ino táith tieip / Cpíofc aj\ mo tÁnfi 
6lé, CjMOfC im* Untie / Cpíopc im’ fui’óe, Cpofc im’ éipje. 

2 Liber Hymnorum, te bepnApo 7 4 ccinpcm, imU I., leatanaó 7. 
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Christ with me, Christ behind me, 

Christ in me, Christ under me, 

Christ over me, Christ at my right-hand 
Christ at my left-hand, Christ in lying down, 

Christ in sitting, Christ in rising up, &c. 

My conclusion from all this is, that in the time of St. 
Patrick, those metres or measures of poetry in which 
are the same number of syllables in each line, with 
comhárda (Irish rhyme) or Uaithne (middle assonance) 
had not been invented. 

When St. Patrick was an old man, Seachnall, (or 
Sedulius as he was called in Latin) his own sister’s son, 
composed a poem for him in Latin, but he does not show 
in that poem that he had any knowledge of Comhárda 
(Irish rhyme) or of Uaim (alliteration). He has, how- 
ever, a certain number of syllables in each line and four 
lines in each stanza ; — 

Constans in Dei timore et fide immobilis , 1 
Super quern aedificatur ut Petrus ecclesia, 

Cujusque apostolatum a Deo sortitus est, 

In cujus portae adversus inferni non praevalent, 

Now and again occurs a kind of rhyme-sound in the 
last syllables of the lines, as in ; — 

Quomodo bonum ob actum simulatur angelis. 

' Perfectamque propter vitam aequatur apostolis. 

But these rhyming sounds occur only seldom, and, no 

1 See Liber Hymnorum, Ed. Atkinson and Bernard, Vol, I., p. 7. 
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h-<vn<Mii, 4511 p 50 cme 4 irm 4 Ó, m<\p if *0015, 4511]* ní i 4 |ip 4 nn 
4 ti file i<vo. Ilí’t 4 cc yé cirm 4 C 4 in pi 4 t >4 Une *0645 
45117* ceicpe ficit) 4 C 4 w f4ti t) 4 n. 

1n f4n mbti4 , Ó4in 521 *00 1111546 íl4om Cotum Citte, 
4 juf *oo cum peipe 4 n 411 txvn *01464 ctú 64 ni 4 it 4 i|i 4 *0015- 
C4ji “ An c-Alctip.” Ci6mro coifcéim rnójt 00564 4fi 45416 
in f 4 n t) 4 n po. Ac 4 4n com-pu 4 im te 7*4541! Y AÍ1 pott 4 
T>eijie 4 mi 4 c 54c 4111, 45 Uf ní 6 únc 4 ji 4 ti Une te poc 4 l 
*n-4 mbiotin níop IÚ54 ’ná cpí pioU,4i6 4p 4 l454it>. A5 
p o fompt4 : l 

Tuba primi archangel, 

Strepente admirabi/i, 

Erumpent munitissima, 

Claustra ac poliandria, 

Mundi presentis frigora, 

Hominum liquescentia, 

Undique conglobantiiws, 

Ad compagines oss ibus, 

Animabus ethrialtóu*, 

Eisdem obeunto'ftws, 

Rursumque redeuntibus, 

Debitis mansion^#. 

Acc 17* f5i4tfi4i5e 50 móji ’nÁ pin n<v T>4nc4 00 cum pé 
in 4 5 Ae<óel ^5 IT^m, ni ^’f é 00 cum i 4 T). tlíT 4 on 
4 iTiji 4 p 4 p bic 4 nn, 5 up b’é péin 00 ctini 411 U c-Alcup 

1 £éAÓ Liber Hymnorum, imleAbAp I., leA^AnAÓ 66, le bepnAjvo Agtif 
4ccinfon. *Oo cuipeAb An t>Án fo 1 gcló 50 mtnic. “ Altus ” aij\, 

ó’n gcéAT) focAÍ au^ Ann. 
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doubt, only by chance, and the poet does not seek for 
them. There are only six of them in the whole ninety- 
two lines of the poem. 

In the year 521 was bom St. ColumCille, and he com- 
posed the renowned poem called the Altus. We see in 
this poem a forward step taken. The rhyming sound 
is to be found each time in the last syllable, and no 
word under at least three syllables in length closes the 
line. Here is an example : — 

Tuba primi archangeli, 1 &c, ie. 

On the trumpet of the first Archangel 
Resounding, wonderful, 

There shall burst-open the strongest 
Vaults and sepulchres. 

The [death] coldness of the present worlds, 

Of men, thawing. 

With from all sides gathering together 
The bones to the joints. 

With etherial souls 
Meeting the same, 

And again returning 
To their proper mansions. 

But more decorative by far, than this are the poems that 
he composed in his own Irish, if it was he who really com- 
posed them. There is no doubt about it, that it was he who 

1 See the Book of Hymns, Vol, L, p. 66. Ed, Bernard and Atkinson. 
This poem has frequently been printed. It is called the “Altus.” 
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AtniunjceAp te các é ; acc ní’L pé com cinnce gup b’é 
uj-OAp tiA rroÁn 5 Ae1óei ^5 100 cÁtnij; AnuAp cugAtnn 
pA n-A Ainm-peAn. Aoeip a beACA, i LeAbAp nA t^eApA 
lllóipe, 1 i ncAotb ColAim Citle, “ T>opmi motcA invoA t>o 
muncijt T)hé AtnAib popAio An pile”; — 

“Soep cpi coeccA, UAipti in<\ jjac AppcAÍ, 

Ac Un peApcA pép, 

Aitt cpi baroin, t)o [b<\] poebAit, 

AitL cpí CAin m pcét.” 

t)o cpÁéc An CotgÁnAÓ Ap cpí cinn aca po, Agup ba é 
a bApAtiiAit 511 p b’uvo obAip ColAim Citte t>Á pipib, acc 
ní’t piA*o in pan cpeAn-ceAngAib no tAbAip nA JjAetnl An 
uAip pm, Agup mÁ pinne Cotum Citte iat) ip móp acá 
piAt> cpuAitlijce ó poin. 

Uá nÁn x)iAt>A AgAinn pgpíobcA i ^Aimon letp An 
n Aoih CumAin £a*oa no pugAn m pAn mbliAnAin 590 , 
Ajup cínmín Ann po coipcéim eite t)éAncA Ap AgAin, óip 
cÁ com-puAtm nó corriApnA níop pAinbpe Aj;up níop peApp 
Aije-peAn ’nÁ cÁ a$ Cotum Citte. Ag po mAp pomptA 2 ; — 
Bartholomei, 

Impendamus nutibus , 

Nati pendentÍ8, 

Aequora in nubibus , Jc. 

1 “beA^A nAorfi,” ó leabAj\ riA LeAfA móipe, leÁéatiAÓ 29. Scocep 
.i. x>o j\wne motcA lotnbA t>o tbuwncip t>é, AtfiAil a t>ubAipu An file : — 
“ Saoji, upí CAOgAit), níop UAifle ’nÁ ^aó AbpcAl / 1f líontfiAp a feA|\CA 
múf féA^ / Cuit) cj\é tAimon, *oo bA Aoibmn (?) / Cuit> cj\é ^Ae^eilg, 
CAOin An fgéAl. 

2 Liber Hymnorum. bepnAjvo Agtif Accinfon, 1ml. I., I. 1. 
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composed the Altus, it is admitted by everyone. But it 
is not so certain that it is he who is the author of the 
Irish poems which have come down to us under his 
name. His life in “ The Book of Lismore,” says of 
Colum Cille 1 “ he composed many praises for the people 
of God, as the poet said — 

“ Full, thrice fifty, nobler than every apostle, 

The number of miracles [of poems] are [as] grass, 
Some in Latin which was beguiling, 

Some in Irish, fair the tale.” 

Colgan mentions three of these, and it was his opinion 
that they were Colum Cille’s genuine work. But they 
are not in the old language that the Gaels of that time 
used to speak, and if Colum Cille did compose them, 
they are greatly corrupted. 

We have a religious poem in Latin, by Saint Cumain 
the Tall, who was born in the year 590, and we see 
here yet another step in advance taken, for he has a 
richer and better rhyme-sound or “ comharda,” than has 
Colum Cille. Here is an example : — 

Bartholomei 
Impendamus nutibus 
Nati pendentis 

Aequora in nubibus , &c. 

1 See Stokes Lives of the Saints from “ The Book of Lismore,” p. 29. 
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T)o pinne cléipeAÓ eile t>’Áp b’Ainm Cucuimne, t)Án 
i Laroion, Ag moUvó TTluipe, i n-Aimpp I'Oingpg true 
4 \engAfA, t)o bí ’n-A pig ó’n mbtiAt>Ain 695, 50 T>d a 
704 ; Agup ip birme a béAppAit) 50 móp ’nÁ Aon béAffA 
■o’Á t>cugAmAp fóf. If i feo An céAt) úgt)Ap a bpeicimio 
t)Á fifib topg tiA ptibeACCA 5 Ae beAtAige Af a LAroion, 
uiAp ACÁ tlAicne Agup tlAim. tluAip gnibeAnn pocAt 
•oeipeAnnAC, line Af bic, corh-puAim le pocAl 1 tÁp 
riA line a leAnAf, cug tia 5 Ae b>b tlAicne Aip, Agup 
ni’l Aon put» niof cteAccAigce Agup niof cotccinne 1 
bplibeACC tiA ng^ebeAl ’nÁ An tlAicne feo. ^g po 
fomplA Aip, Af An t>Án “ Oip'n 1 T>Uíp nA nóg”; — 

t)o geAbAip fleAb, imipc ’p ól, 
t)o geAbAip ceol binn Af céAt), 
t)0 jeAbAip AlfglOT) AgUf ÓJJ, 

*Oo jeAbaip fóf 10m AT) f éAT). 

*Oo geAbAip céAt) clAibeAth gAn go, 

-dgUf céAT) bf AC rfQil *oe pot) A T>AOp, 
jeAbAif céAt) eAc if mipe 1 ngleo, 

<Vgup céAT) leo t)e conAib géAp. 

-dnoif fAgniAoit) — ’pi An céA*o uAip fÁgmAoit) é — An 
tlAicne céA*onA po in fAn t>Án LAi*oton t>o pinne 
Cucuimne cimciott nA bliAtmA 700. 4gup ní b-é AiiiÁin 
gup cteAÓc fé tlAicne 1 n-A t>Án, acc cugAnn fé tUim 
AfceAÓ Ann mAp An gcéAtmA. tluAip cofAigeAnn t)Á 
f ocaI leif An ticip céAonA, Agup nuAip cuiceAnn bpig 
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Another cleric whose name was Cuchuimne, composed 
a poem in Latin in praise of the Virgin, in the time of 
Loingseach son of Aenghus, who was king from the 
year 695 to 704, and his verses were much more melo- 
dious than any we have yet given. This is the first 
writer or author on whose Latin we see the traces of 
Irish poetry, as Uaithne (middle assonance) and Uaim, 
(alliteration). When the last word of any line makes a 
rhyming sound with a word in the fine that follows, the 
Gaels called it Uaithne, and there is nothing more 
usually practised and more common in the poetry of the 
Gaels than this Uaithne. Here is an example of it from 
the poem of “ Oisin in the Land of the Young — 

The mirthful feast, the joyous play 
And music’s sway all blest, benign — 

Silver untold and store of gold , 

Undreamt by the old shall all be thine. 

A hundred swords of steel refined 
A hundred cloaks of kind most rare, 

A hundred steeds of proudest breed , 

A hundred hounds thy meed when there.* 

Now we find — it is the first time that we do find it — 
this same Uaithne in the Latin poem that Cuchuimne 
composed about the year 700. And it is not alone that 
he made use of Uaithne in his poem, but he introduces 
Uaim (or alliteration) as well. When two words begin 
with the same letter, and when the stress of the voice 
* Thus translated by my friend Mr. Flannery. 
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<xn 50 c a Aji An gcéAt) fiotÍA oe’n pocAl, t>o cut; nA 
^Aeóil 11 Aim Aip, mAp in pnA tincib peo: — 

Cibé AgAib ip Si a SaojaI, 

Tli i? a*o a ó’n cé ip buAine An bÁp. 
dgup pÁjmAOit) An 11 Aim peo Aon UAip AmÁin, Ap a 
Ia^at), inp 5AC ceAcpAiiiAin ne’n nÁn yo no pinne 
Cucuimne. dg po mAp copAijeAnn pé l : — 

Cantemus in omne die, concinentes varie, 
Conclamantes Deo Dignum ymnum Sanctae Mariae. 

Bis per chorum, hinc et inde collaudemus Mariam, 

Ut vox pulset Omnem Aurem per laudem vicariam. 

****** 

Haec est Summa, haec est Sancta Firgo Fenerabilis, 
Quae ex fide non recessit sed exSTetit 57&bilis, &c. 
Uimciott An AmA céAtmA, niiAip bí dÓAtnnÁn beo, 
ip é pin Am éigin poim An mbtiAÓAin 704, t>o pinne 
CipeAnnAC eile, dengup mAc UippAice, x )Án l/Aimon no 
TlAom ÍTIÁpcAin, AgupcÁ An UAicne Agup An 11 Aim 1 gceAC- 
pAiriAin nó no ue’n t>Án geApp po 50 piop-binn . 2 
Jiartinus ifirus More / ore laudavit Deum, 

Puro Cbrde C&ntavit / atque am avit eum. 
dec in pAn 5 ceAcpAmAin leAnAp pin, ni’t Aon 11 Aicne, acc 
ip teop teip An bpile 11 Aim 00 *óéAnAm : — 

Electus Dei vivi Signa Sibi Salutis, 

Donavit Deus pacis magnae atque virtutis. 

Do C 05 mé nA nÁncA l/Aitme peo he cAipbeÁnc mAp 
*00 cÁinig An pitibeAcc cum cinn AmeApg nA ngAebeAt, 
1 Liber Hymnorum, imL I., t. 33. 2 Id. imt. I., leAtAHAt 46. 
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falls upon the first syllable of each word, the Gaels 
called it Uaim, as in these lines : — 

Which of you has the .Longest Life, 

The .Firmest is not Fhr from death. 

And we find this Uaim or alliteration at least once in 
each stanza of the poem which Cuchuimne composed. 
Here is how it begins 1 : — 

Cantemus in omne die concinentes varie, 
Conclamantes Leo Dignum Hymnum Sanctae Mariae, 
Bis per chorum, hinc et inde collaudemus Mariam, 

Ut vox pulset Omnem Aurem per laudem vicariam, 
Haec est Summa, haec est Sancta Firgo Fenerabilis, 
Quae ex fide non recessit sed exStetit Stabilis, &c. 
About the same time, when Adamnan was alive, that is 
some time prior to the year 704, another Irishman, 
Aengus son of Tipraite, composed a Latin poem to St. 
Martin, and there is truly-melodious Uaim and Uaithne 
•both, in one or two stanzas of this short poem. 

Jfartinus Mrus More 1 1 ore laudavit Deum, 

Puro Cbrde Cantavit 1 1 atque amavit eum. 

In the stanza which follows this, there is no Uaithne or 
middle-rhyme, and the poet thinks it enough to have 
made Uaim or alliteration. 

Electus ei vivi Signa Sibi Salutis, 

Lonavit Leus pacis magnae atque virtutis. 

I have chosen these Latin poems in order to show 
how poetry grew to a head amongst the Gaels, for it is 
1 Book of Hymns I., p. 33. 
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óip anmuigceap gup b’iat) na naoine ap a teajcap na 
giocaib feo, *oo cum iat) *oá pipib. -A^uf ni’t Atpugab 
ap bic t)éanca in fan ceangaib ’n-ap fgpiob fiat), ó ba 
ceanga mapb í, náf fáf aguf nap acpaij ó’n tá pn 
50 *oci an la in*oiu, map t)’fáf aguf map t/acpaij an 
jjAebeitg. 

Anoif ní’t fé in-cpeit)ce nac bf éat)fab na gaebit, t>o 
pinne t>anca binne ’fan baitnon (aj; cteaccab lonnca 
tlaime, aguf Uaicne, aguf “comapna,” nó “pime” 
S^ebeataige), ni’t f é m-cpei*oce, a*oeipim, nac bféat)fab 
pat)-fan na fnaif céa*ona fo *00 cabaipc ajxeac 1 n-a 
gcuit) ptibeacca féin ó’n gcthgeab nó ó’n feifeab 
céat)-btiaban amac. Acc if é an mí-áb nac bpéaoa- 
maoit) a páb 50 cinnue 1 *ouaoib na n*oan *oo cumanap 1 
njAebeitj;, ma’f af an gcuma a bfuit pat) anoif *oo 
cumab iat) ap t)cúf. Óif ní paib aon céat>-btiaban ó’n 
am pn 50 *oci an tá in*oiú nac paib acpugab beag “©’a 
béanam 1 *ocean5aib na uípe, aguf nuaip fuaip na fean- 
fjjpiobuibe gioca ptibeacca a paib fean-bpiacpa aj;uf 
coppa-caince nap cteaccanap f éin ann, ‘o’acpuig'oíf é ap 
n-a aic-fgpíobab bóib, ap mób 50 mbeic fé níof copnúite 
te canamain na h-aunppe in a paib pat) féin beó. Ap 
an ábbap pn if *oeacaip aon put) t)o páb te cinnceacc 1 
•ocaoib na n*oan gaebeitg *oo cumab in fan am céa*ona 
’n-ap cumab na t)ánca l>ait>ne, óip cá na *oánca bamne 
againn 50 tripeac map t)o pinneab iat), acc ca cutaib 
nuab 50 pó minic, ap na nancaib gaebeitjje, cutaib *oo 
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admitted that it was the people to whom these pieces 
are attributed who actually composed them. And there 
has no change been made in the language in which they 
wrote them, since it was a dead language, which neither 
grew nor changed from that day till the present, while 
the Irish language has grown and changed. 

Now, it is not credible but that the Gaels who made 
such melodious poems in Latin, practising in them 
uaim 9 uaithne and comharda or Irish rhyme, it is not 
possible I say, but that they would have been able to 
bring in the same decorations in their own poetry from 
the fifth or sixth century onward. But the misfortune 
is, that we cannot say for certainty about the poems 
which they composed in Irish, whether they were 
composed originally in the same shape as that in which 
we now have them, because there was no century 
from that time till the present day, that there was not 
some small change being made in the language of the 
country, and whenever the old scribes found a piece of 
poetry in which were ancient words and twists-of-talk 
(idioms) which they did not themselves employ, they used 
to change it in re-writing it, so that it should be more like 
the dialect of the time in which they were themselves 
living. For that reason it is difficult to say anything 
with certainty about the Irish poems that were com- 
posed at the same time as the Latin poems, for we have 
the Latin poems exactly as they were made, but there 
is too often a new apparel over the Irish poems, an 
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cuipeAb oppA le pgpiobnóipib AineolACA. JTéAc Colum 
Ci Lie mAp pom pi a. CÁ méAt) Ap pgpíob peipeAn t>e nA 
•oÁncAib acá leAjtrA Aip ? Uá níop mó ’nÁ céAt) Azjup pice 
t>Án JJ^ebeiljje bpuil a Ainm op a gcionn, acc b’péitnp 
tiAc bpuil acu pé cinn no peAcu gcinn t)iob t>o cum pé 
péin, Agup ni’l pi a*o po AgAinn mAp t/pÁg piAt) a lÁm. 
dj; r° romptA nó t)ó *oe nA -oÁncAib ip copmtiile t)o beic 
teip. 

Ip Aipe CApAim *Ooipe, 
dp a péi*óe, Ap a gloine, 

’S Ap lomAt) a Aingel pint), 

Ó’n cin*o 50 poic Apoile . 1 

Ip píop-binn é peo. dg po Apíp pAnn Ap t)Án eite; — 
£uAim nA 501Ú1 pip in temAn, 
dpt>op peci, 

bonjjAipe luin *ouib conACi, 
dp mben a eui. 2 

d 5 po, Ap An HoimpÁt) t>’dmpA Cotuim Cille, pAnn beAg 
t)o pinne pé t>o Haotti ColmÁn, miAip bí CotmÁn ’n-A 
leAnb beAg : — 

d cubup con, a Ainm glAn 

dp po póic *ouic, t)Alte phóic t)Am. 3 

Hi meApAim 50 bpuil Aon AifipAp Ann nÁp tjubAipcpé aii 

1 beAéA choluim Cille, le nAorfi AbAtfinÁn. Editio Reeves, t. 288 . 1 . , 
“If Ap An ÁóbAp po spÁAuigim t)oipe, / Ap a péibe, Ap a gtAine, / Ap 
lomAt) a AingeAll fionn, / ó óeAnn T>e 50 t>uí ceAnn eite.” 

2 Id. t. 274, . 1 ., fUAim nA gAOite teip An gcpAnn leAifiAin / . . . / 
Ceot An tont)uib le h-ÁtAf / Ap cpA^Ab a fgiAtÁn. 

3 Liber Hymnorum, Accinpon A£Uf bepnApt), 1ml. I., I 164, .1, “ A 
óoínpiAif ÓAOin, a AnAim glAin, / Ag po póg ■ouic, CAbAip póg DAm.” 
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apparel placed upon them by ignorant writers. Look 
at Colum Cille for example. How many of the poems 
that are ascribed to him did he really write ? There are 
at present more than 120 Irish poems headed with his 
name, but perhaps there are not more than six or seven 
of them that he himself composed, and we have not got 
these in the state in which they left his hand. Here is 
an example or two of the poems that are most probably 

by him : — f 

1 '1 ' ' i 

This is why I love Derry, 

For its smoothness, for its purity, 

And for the number of its white angels 
From one end of it to the other. 1 

This is really melodious. Here again is a stanza from 
another poem : — 

The sound of the wind against the elms 
When it is played [?] ? 

The blackbird’s joyous note 
When he claps his wings. 2 

Here is from the preface to the Amra of Colum Cille a 
little verse that he made for Saint Colman, when Colman 
was a child : — 

0, fair conscience, 0, pure soul, 

Here is a kiss for thee, give thou a kiss to me. 

I do not think that there can be any doubt, but that 

1 A da naan’ s Life of Colum Cille. Reeves Ed. p. 288. 

2 Id. p. 274. This is O’Curry’s translation made for Reeves. 
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t>Á tine fimptitie feo, *oÁ \\i\\ ib, óip ní copnúit 50 
5Cum|rA^ bfAéA5A*oói]\ jwm be<xj; fUAjiAc niA|i yo te n-A 
cup 1 mbéAt Cotuitn Citte. 

^Voeip <vn poitnjvÁú Wn *oÁn “ bpigic be bic-mAic ” 
gup b’é Coium Cilte t>o |iinne é, b , f % éix>ip, acu t>ei|i cuix) 
gujA b’é TIaoiti tltuÁn a n^Afi, no tlAoih b|AeAnt>Án 
CtuAnA JToajica. *00 jruAip UtcÁn bÁf Y AT1 mbtiA'ÓAin 
656 Aj;uf puAiji tlAoih b|AeAn*oÁn bÁp \&t) mbtiA^Ain 577 . 
Tlí féi*oip a pÁó Anoif cia aca cum An *oÁn, acc if beA5* 
nAc cinnue 50 *ocÁini5 pé AnuAf cugAinn ó’n peAcuthA'ó 
céA'o-btiA'ÓAn, Aguf, ttiá úÁinig, tf ciAotugA'ó lomtÁn é 
aja binneAf longAncAc nA ngAebeAt A5 *oéAnAm pti*ó- 
eACCA in a “oceAngAit) yéin. -Ag po cuit) *oe. 1 

bpigic be bic-mAiú 
bjteo Ojvoa OibteAÓ 
t)o.n .pe t>on bic-ÍAic 
1n 5^iAn Uint) UAiplech. 

tto.n.foe|\A bjngic 
Secb tDpungu *OemnA 
Tto. ttoenA Tteunn 
Caca Cac ce^rnA , 7c. 

t)o cimiA^ t)Án eile x>o tlAom bpígvo te bpocÁn 
Ctoen *oo piAip bÁ^ 9 y An mbtiA'ÓAin 650 , Agup rÁ ceAÚ- 
lAAthnA fío|\-bmne Ann. ttí aja Aon coiiiAf nÁ aja Aon 

1 Liber Hymnorum, le Acanfon Apif bepnApo, L, teA£AíiAé 110; . 1 ., 
bélt bl£-t&Al£ / lafAIJN ÓfVÓA lAf AlflAll / 50 T>CU£Al£ p' firm -oo 
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he really spoke these two simple lines, for it is not pro- 
bable that a forger would forge a miserable little verse 
like this to put in the mouth of Colum Cille. The 
preface to the poem, “ Brigit, maiden ever-good,” says 
that it was, perhaps, Colum Cille who composed this 
poem, though some say that St. Ultan was the author, 
or St. Brendan of Clonfert. Ultan died in the year 656, 
and St. Brendan died in the year 577. It is impossible 
to say now who composed the poem, but it is almost 
certain that it came down to us from the seventh cen- 
tury, and if it has, it is a complete proof of the wonderful 
melody of the Gaels when making poetry in their own 
tongue : — 

Brigit ever-good woman, 

Flame, golden, sparkling, 

May she bear us to the eternal Kingdom, 

The sun, fiery, radiant. 

May Brigit free us 
Past crowds of demons, 

May she win for us 
Battles pver every disease. 

Another poem was composed for Saint Brigit by Brocán 
the squint-eyed, who died in the year 650, and there 
occur exceedingly melodious verses in it. Not in one 

bie-pUieeaf, / A n JjMAn cemnceAÓ tonnpvó. / 50 f aojuió bpigio pnn. / 
[50 dcusai i> *p pnn] UAp ‘opongAib ueAtiiAn. / 5o tnbpp* p ^orfiAinn / 
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miofúp *00 cum j'é *oÁn, rnÁ ’p é *00 cum é, acc fA 
comjwib éAgfAmÍA. 1p copnúit é gup cjtuinniseAb le 
céite riA ceAújiAmnA fo be *oume éigm ca]a éif Aimfipe 
t3)\ocÁin, acc 50 bpuit y\<xo féin coni peAn teip An 
I'eAccmAt) céA'o-bliA’ÓAn. 1 

CecnA co 5 Ai]\c tu-a ponoet) 

La cec-im ni fenAmAin, 
tin]** gAib *00 |aac a hóe^et) 

Hi.f *oÍ 5 Aib Al- lenAtriAin . 

-At-tuCC fAlbte 1A)l-fU1*01U, 
tTefcop — bA hA|\t> m co^cup, 

Sech bA f Acpch m cu *oe 
Tlí bu bjionAch m cofcup. 

^5 r° eite, aj% aji corfiAf eile. 

-dmjtA cinne fenAfUAji , 
bA nejic *Oé po.p. gtinnefCAn, 

Ho.bói mí lÁn tApn com, 

In cu nocon millefCA|\. 2 

*Oo |\éi]i nA n-oblArh móp 5 eA proÁn4c pn, Zimmer 
A 5 uf Kuno Meyer, t>o r 5] iiobA-ó An r eAti rs éAl « lonifiÁni 
bpAtn mic ^eAbAtl,” m fAn feAccriiAÓ céAt>-bliAt>An. 

1 Liber Hymnorum, le Accinyon ajuj- bepriApt), I., L 116 , .1., An ííav 
bu 4 ite-bó (?) óp cu.peA* í / te cé 40 ,m O creAfú.p] , E c4nb4T> / mon 
£Uc r< 4 on pro 4 f P 4 t 4 h- 4 oibe 4 'ó / tiíop Up>m$ p’ 4 1*4114*4111. / a 
euro f 4 ille [b 45 útn] C 4 )i éij- pn, / 40*1 cpÁtnónA 4*4111, b 4 b-Ápt) 4n 
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metre or one measure only did he compose this poem, 
if it is he who did compose it, but in various metres. 
It is probable that these stanzas were gathered together 
by some person after Brocán’s time, but that they are as 
old as the seventh century : — 

The first dairying on which she was sent, 

With first butter in a cart, 

She took nought from the gift of her guests, 

Nor did she lessen her following. 

Her portion of bacon, after that, 

One evening — the victory was high — 

Not merely was the dog satisfied with it, 

The company was not grieved. 

Here is another stanza from it, in a different metre : — 

A wonder was bacon that she blessed 
And God’s power kept it safely, 

It was a full month with the hound, 

(Yet) the hound did not injure it. 

According to those great German scholars, Zimmer and 
Kuno Meyer, the old story of the wanderings of Bran 
son of Febal, was written in the seventh century. It 

buAib / ní bé AtftÁin 50 mbd pÁtAC ah cu t>é, / aóc níop bjvSnAÓ ha 
h-Aoibe [tj’Á eAfbtii'ó]. 

* Id. I., L 120, . 1 . “lonpiAb bAgún feun [beAnmng] ff / bA neAj\c T)é 
■oo óutfrouig é / bi fé mí tÁn leif An ^coin / An cú níop ifiítt fé é.” 
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If mAf jeAtt Af riA f oiftnib AofCA acá in f An njAetieits 
t>eif fiAt) fin. -dec fAgmAoit) in fAn *oÁn fo ceACfATnna 
ACÁ 50 h-iongAncAc binn, A5Uf comÁfOA, no fim jjAeú- 
eAtAc, coni f oiffe, lomUn, Aguf acá te f á§aiI ó’n Aimfiji 
fin A-teic. ^5 f o f omplA 1 ; — 

CoffA fin*ofune fóe , 

UAicni cjié bicu ^nóe , 

CÁin cíf q\ÍA bicu bÁCA, 

1-°1T ni 5 lnnA bitblÁCA. 

pt Ant) bile co mblÁCAib, 

PoffngAifec eóm *oo cpÁÚAib, 

1 f Cfé cocecul if ^nÁc, 

CongAipec uili cecb cpÁc. 

tli jjnÁc écóiniut) nA mf ac 
tli mfuig -oéncA ecAf snAC, 
íli bíi nAc gAf55 ppi cpuAif, 

<Vcc niAT) céul mbint) ppifben clÚAif. 

Cen bfón, cen t)ubA, cen bÁf , 

Cen nAÓ hjaIaji, cen mt)gÁf , 

1f e*o ecAfgne n- emne , 
tli comcij a com Amfe. 

1 lottijurfi bjxAin, imle A b A p I., teAÉAnAÓ 7. Kuno Meyer Aguf nucc, 
.1., co rA F ionnT>pumtie [itiiouaI éi 5 m] F aoi / 45 roitlpug** cpé Aoipb 
AOibne, / ci> ÓAom b An T>otnAin / a F a t>cuiceAnn bUt a é^- 
pufiU, / &cÁ An bile A$ti r b U *a aij\ / a F a n 5 oipro nA béAnUié uo nA 
CjvÁéAib / i F cpé ceol if £nÁ£ / 50 n 501^1-0 uite ^aó cpÁe / ni gnÁé éAg- 
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is because of the ancient forms that are in the Irish of 
the piece that they say so. But we find in this poem 
stanzas that are wonderfully melodious, and comharda 
or Irish rhyme as perfect and complete as any to be 
found from that day to this. Here is an example : — 

✓ 

Feet of fine bronze under it, 

Glittering through beautiful ages, 

Lovely land throughout the world’s age, 

On which the many blossoms drop. 

An [ancient] tree there is with blossoms, 

On which birds call to the hours, 

It is with harmony it is their wont 
To call together every hour. 

Unknown is wailing or treachery, 

In the familiar cultivated land, 

There is nothing rough or hard, 

But sweet music striking on the ear. 

Without grief, without sorrow, without death, 
Without any sick men, without debility, 

That is the sign of Emain, 

Uncommon is an equal marvel. 

CAOine riA bjvaifc / ’y&n cíf ■’oéancA f Aofcfuigte, / m biorm Aon ni t 54^5 
le cjuiA'ÓAf / aóc AihAin ceot birm 45 baitic le cttiAif. / 3411 bj\ón, 5411 
t>tnbe, 5411 bif / 5411 Aon JaIa^, 3411 AtibpAine, / if é fin coifiAffcA 
eAifniA / m coicóionn Aéoifi-ion54nc4f [.1. lon^AtiCAf niAf é.] 
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*Oo CAipbeÁn tiié Anoip, Ajjup pAoibnn 50 bpuib pé 
cjiocuijce AgAin jjAn Aon AtnpAp aj\ bic, 50 pAib bbÁc 
Ábuinn riA pibróeAccA pjjeicce 50 pgiAiiiAc AmeApj; nA 
n5de*óeAt in p An peAÓcniA'ó céA'o-bbiA'ÓAn, Agup b’péi*oip 
be cAtnAbb móppoiriie pin. t)í mópÁn miopúp, no coúiAp, 
no cumA béApp AigeAÓCA aca; bí UAicne, UAim, coriiÁ|vt>A, 
cinnceAcu bínce, Agup cmnceAÓu piobbA aca, cotíi '^'oa 
piAp UAinn beip An peACcniAt) Aoip, Ap a bAgAix). 1p é pn 
be pÁ*ó 50 pAib nA gAeóib upf cóax) bbiAt>An,no níopmó, 
aíiiac poiih An jjcuiT) eibe ‘o’CopAip 1 *ocAoib jac nió *oo 
bAin be pibmeAcc. Óip acá pé pocpuijjce nÁ|\ cbeAcc 
Aon cine coriiAjroA no “ pím ” 1 n- 6 oj\Aip níop cúipge nÁ 
An nAoitiA'ó no An ‘oeAcrfiA'ó céA*o~bbiA , óAn, Agup Ann pn, 
péin, ní pAib pé aca acc 50 gApb Ajjup 50 mí-binn, Agtip 
nfb pé be cup 1 gcomópcup be binneAp nA pibi'óeACCA 
J^etieAbAige. &\\ An Át>bAp pin, ip ia*o nA 
mtunceóipróe nA b-0oppA, Agup ip uaca 'o’pójbuim <vn 
Cpíopcui*óeACc poipme nA pibitieAccA acá *o’á gcbeAÓcAt) 
A 5 5 AÓ cineAD aca inT)iú. Tli h-iAt) nA g^etjib x>o cuip 
*o’Á beic pém An onóip peo, acu nA pjobAipitie ip mó cbú 
’f&r) gCpíopcuijeAÓc *00 ÚU5 *oóib é. -(Voeip An c-obbArh 
rnóp JeApinÁnAC Zeuss, An peAp *oo péi'óci^ An beAbAc, 
Ap *ocúp, *oo pcui , oéApAcc nA 'oceAngcA'ó CeibceAÓ, gup 
b’iAt) nA Ceibci^ t>o puAip aitiac An “ pím,” Agup t>ei]i -pé 
nAC bpuib Aon AifipAp Ann nAC ó nA Ceibcijib *oo puAip 
nA tlóniÁnAij í.* T)eip ConpcAncin tlijjpA, An pgobÁipe 

* Grammatical Celtica, editio Ebel, leafcAtiAÓ 977. péaé m&p <\n 
5céAT>r»A leatAtiai g 946, 948. 
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I have now shown, and I think proved beyond any 
question, that the fair flower of poetry had blossomed 
amongst the Gaels in the seventh century, and possibly 
for a considerable time before that. They had many 
measures, or metres, or forms of versification, they had 
Uaithne (middle assonance), Uaim (alliteration) Comh- 
hrda (Irish rhyme), a settled number of syllables in the 
line, and of lines in the verse, as far back as the seventh 
century, at the least. This is to say that the Gaels 
were three hundred years or more in advance of the 
rest of Europe, in everything pertaining to poetry. 
Because it is established that no nation practised comh- 
árda or rhyme in Europe before the ninth or tenth 
century, and even then it was only rough and unmelo- 
dious, and not to be placed for a moment in comparison 
with the melody of Irish poetry. Hence, it is the Gael 
who are the teachers of Europe, and it is from them 
that Christendom learned the forms of poetry that are 
practised by every nation at the present day. And it is not 
the Gael who ascribed to himself this honour, but it is 
the most famous scholars of Christendom who have 
given it to him. The great German scholar Zeuss, 
the man who first cleared the way for the study of the 
Celtic language, asserts that it was the Celts who first 
invented rhyme, and he has no doubt, but that it was 
from the Celts the Romans derived it. Constantin Nigra 
the illustrious Italian scholar says the same thing in 
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bfeÁj; lorÁileAc An ni*ó céAonAle bpiACfAib níof lÁi*ope 
’nÁ cá fiAt) Ag Zeuss féin. 1 ni AonctnjjeAnn aii JeAp- 
mÁnAC f óglAniÚA Thumeysen teo fo. 2 *Oeip feifeAn gup 
ó nA tlóífcÁnAijib *oo piAif tiA A jjcuro coriiAf no 

miofúf, ’íia bfuil cinnceAÓc línce A^up cmnceAÓc pollA 
inf gAc line. If é a bpeiceAirwAf-fAn guf éipij; ha 
uoniAif feo (coniAif ha noÁn oiaóa 00 cleAÓc An 
CAglAif a bfuit pim ionncA), mAf fÁf nÁoúpÓA ó’n 
ceAngAió TlórfiÁnAig féin, Ajpif 50 bpuAip nAÍi-éipeAn- 
nAi§ ó nA tlorfiAnAigib iao. 1 f AnAice le oeipeAÓ An 
CeACfATTlAO céAO-bllA'ÓAn fÁjjTTIAOIO An ÓéAt) “pim” 1 
t,Aioion, m fnA béApf Aib 00 finne 'dmbpóf Aguf ^bAifcin. 
4 5 uf níof I115A ’nÁ cpí céAO bliAÓAn ’nA Ó1A15 fin 
fÁjjmAOio t)ÁncA AtneAfg ha ngaeóeAl a bfuit fím 
ionncA níof bmne ’nÁ *00 bí Ag ha tlóriiÁnAi 51b AfiAih. 
^ 5 uf fÁjmAOio, ’f AT1 ATTI céAonA, foifm píme nAÓ bpiAp- 
AOAf ó óuine Af bic, óip ní’l fé A5 ouine Af bic eile 
acc aca féin, if é fin An " T)eibi*óe Ápo-pinn.” 1f é fo 
if 'Oeibi'óe 'dpo-finn Ann : ctnceAnn bpi£ An 50ÚA Ap 
fiollA An corhÁfOA, m fAn gcéAt) line, acu ni úuiceAnn 
p Af An p oil a céAonA in fAn OAfA line. UÁ feAcc 
pollAró in fAn line, Agup mÁ cuiceAnn bpig An 50ÚA 
Af An feAccrriAO pollA in fAn gcéAO line úuicfm 
pi Af An feifeAÓ pollA in fAn line leAnAf, no mÁ 
útnceAnn p Af An feifeAÓ pollA m fAn gcéAO line, 
cuicpó p Af An gcuigeAb fiollA Y An line leAnAf. -djj 
fo fomplA no *óó : 

1 Gloss® Hibernic® Veteres Oodicis Taurinensis. Luteti», 1869,1. xxxi. 
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words even stronger than Zeuss himself. But the learned 
German Thumeysen does not agree with them. He 
says that it was from the Romans the Gaels derived 
their metres, or measures, in which there is a certain 
number of lines in the quatrain, and of syllables in the 
line. His opinion is that these metres (the rhymed 
metres of the religious poems in use by the church) 
arose as a natural growth from the Latin tongue itself, 
and that the Irish derived them from the Romans. It 
is towards the end of the fourth century we find the 
first rhymes in Latin, in the verses of Ambrose and 
Augustin, and less than 300 years after this we find 
amongst the Gaels poems with rhyme in them, more 
melodious than ever the Romans had. And we find at 
the same time a form of rhyme that they did not derive 
from anybody else, for no one else possessed it except 
themselves, I mean the Deibhidhe Airdrinn. The Deibh- 
idhe Airdrinn consists in this : — the stress of the voice 
falls upon a rhyming syllable in the first line, but it does I 
not fall upon the corresponding syllable in the second 
line. There are seven syllables in the fine, and if the / 
stress of the voice falls upon the seventh syllable in the / 
first line, it will fall upon the sixth syllable in the line \ 
that follows, or if it falls on the sixth syllable in the \ 
first line, it will fall upon the fifth syllable in the line < 
that follows. Here is an example or two ; — 

* Irische Text© III. I., teat an 168 , &c. 
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Impióe tíluipe TTIoipe, 

Iaja pcocA*o n<\ cAnome, 

Co n-AiccpebAtn call co gpib, 

Ipn cip a bpuil pilip . 1 

Caici*ó piollA níop mó beic m p An bpocAl cpiocnuijeAf 
An *OApA line ’nÁ m pAn bpocAl cpiocnmgeAf An céao 
line; mÁ uÁ Aon fiollA AthÁm m pAn bpocAl cpioc- 
nuijeAp An céA*o line béi*ó t)Á piolÍA i bpocAÍ *oeijiró 
nA dajaa line; mÁ cÁ oÁ piollA i bpocAÍ t)eipi*ó nA céao 
line beib cpí piollAib i bpocAl Deipib nA dajia line. 
l)i An gnÁp po aj; nA 5 Ae *óeAlAib in pAn peAccmAn 
céA*o-bliA*ÓAn, Agup ní bj?u A|\AT)Ap ó nA tlórhÁnAigib 
é, óip m pAib pé aj nA tlórhÁnAigib, Aíjjup miAip nAC 
bpiiApA*OAp, m rheApAim gup cóip a pÁb 50 bpuAjiATXJf 
An coinÁjnoA no An pim uaúa. ÚÁinig An *oÁ put) Af An 
Aon Áic AthÁin ip *0615, Ajup ip í An Áic pin ó nA jAen- 
eAlAib p éin, Agup *oeip T)occthp ^dccinpon gup *0015 leif 
50 pAib licpeACA nA h-dibjpcpe pomnce 1 pAngAib éAj- 
pAthlA cum corn Apt) a nó pirn j^beAlAÓ x )0 ■óéAnAth *oiob, 
oipeAt) Agup *oÁ rhile bliA*ÓAn ó foin, Ag nA pileA*ÓAtb 
^AebeAlACA. 2 UÁ ÁbbAp eile AgAtn pÁ nAC 5cpeiT)im 50 
DUÁinij; nA corhAip jjAebeAlACA ó tetrameter troehaicus , 

1 Liber Hymnorum, “HymnusS. Philippi,” L, leAéAtiAé 186, . 1 ., impróe 
muipe móipe / capéip puAgéA na CAtióine, / 50 gcothnuigmvo tt 5411 
thoill / iti pan cíp a bpuil pitip. 

a Liber Hymnorum, II. xxxii. 
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The word of mild Mary won 

_ -Lm 

In cutting off the canon, 

j 

May we sail in silent ship 

And find the land of Phillip. 

There must be a syllable more in the word which 
finishes the second line, than in the word which finishes 
the first line. If there is only one syllable in the word 
which finishes the first line, there will be two syllables 
in the last word of the second line; if there are two 
syllables in the last word of the first line, there will be 
three syllables in the last word of the second line. The 
Gaels had this usage in the 7th century, and they did 
not get it from the Romans, because the Romans had 
not got it, and since they did not get this, I do not 
think it is fair to say that they got their comharda 
or peculiar rhyme from them either. The two things 
certainly came from the one quarter, and that quarter 
was from the Gaels themselves. And even Dr. Atkinson 
says that he has no doubt but they had divided the 
letters of the alphabet into different divisions, for the 
purpose of their comhárda or Irish rhyme, as far back 
as two thousand years ago. 1 I have another reason, too, 
for not believing that the Irish metres came from the 
trochaic tetrameter of the Romans. Take for example 
1 Liber Hymnorum, II., xxxiii. 
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nA TtórnÁnAC. JIac, niAp fompla, nA tince peo Ap an 
Pervigilia Y eneris : — 

Cras amet qui nunquam amavit, quique amavit eras 
amet, 

Ipsa Trojanos nepotes in Latinos transtulit. 

1T1Á néAncAp ceicpe linue niob po, jjerbtmin An coma]' 
ctú'ó Atii Ait pin SéAonA, acc AtriÁrn nAc bptnl An comÁpoA 
nÁ An UAim Ann, Agup nAc bpuit piottAin nA bpocal 
neipeAnnAc ceApc. 1 Cuip gAeneitg oppa A 5 u r P^cAtt) 
pi An niAp po 2 : — 

JpÁnuijeAn An cé nÁp spÁnurg, 

’S cupA spÁnuij, gpÁnurs ’pip 
Stiocc nA UpAOi, no pinne ’n gpÁn-pA 
t/Ainnij ÁppA *oí ob, ip pip. 

Cínnun Annpo 50 bpuit rhythmus trochaicus m pna 
tíncib peo, Agup 50 nctnceAnn bpi'5 An 50ÚA 50 piAgAtcA 
rnAp fAn tyAimon ; — 

j ' J 

Cras ara/et qui / nunqu’ a/mavait/, 7c., 
no ’p An ng^ebeitg ; — 

5pAnui/j;eAn An / cé nÁp / gpAnuij, 7c. 

-dnoip nÁ mbun ó tiA TtóriiÁnAijib no puAip nA 
ua rniopúip peo, nAC meAppArriAOip 50 nÁnúpnA 50 gcong- 
bócAinip <mi rhythmus, no uuicim piAjAtcA bpij An 50ÚA? 
-dccníop con^buigeAnAp piAiri, Ajprp ni irieAfAim 50 bpuit 

1 Cju'oónuigteAp An óéAU A^uf An cpeAf line ’f^n SéAtjnA te jtocaI t)Á 
fiolÍA, Aguf An •oajva A^uf An ceAÚ^AtfiAt) line te j?ocaI AOin poll a . 

2 Liber Hymnorium II., xx. 
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these lines from the Pervigilia Veneris : — 

Cras amet qui nunquam amavit, quique amavit eras 
amet, 

Ipsa Trojanos nepotes in Latinos transtulit. 

If of these two lines four lines be made, we get the 
renowned metre Séadna, only without comhárda (Irish 
rhyme) or uaim (alliteration), and without the correct- 
ness of the final syllables. 1 Turn them into English * and 
they will run some way thus : — 

Let him love who never loved, 

Thou who didst love, love again, 

Troy’s descendants, love made of them 
Latins as the Latins are. 

We see here that the trochaic metre is kept up in these 
lines, and the voice-stress falls regularly as in the Latin: — 

Cras am/et qui / nunqu’ a/mavait, &c. 

Or in English : — 

j_ j. _j j_ 

Let him / love who / never / lovéd, &c. 

Now if it was from the Romans the Gaels got these 
metres, should we not naturally think that they would 
keep the rhythm, or the regular rise and fall of the 
voice-stress. But they never did observe this, and 1 do 

1 In Séadna the first and third line must end in a dissyllable, the second 
and fonrth in a monosyllable. 

* 1 have translated it into English so as to give the effect of what I 
have written in Irish. 
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ceicpe línce antnaig a céile te págait, i ngaeúeilg, a 
* oruiceann bpig an go ca 50 piagatca, .1., geapp — jnvoa, 
geapp — pax>a, ap na piollaróib, m pan T)án Th'peac, ip é 
pin 1 pean-compaib na bpileati. t)o paoit Zimmer gup 
cuic bpíg an goca go piagatca, agup gup iambi *oo t>í 
1 líncib occ piotta, agup paoib Kuno Meyer gup trochaei 
*00 bí 1 líncib peace piobla; acc ni hamtavó aeá ap a on 
cop. <dg po, map pompta pann pgpiobca 1 SéatmA, 
agup má gnitiéeap iambi ve na Uneib occ piotta agup 
trochsei ve riA líneib peace piolla, ni péax>pai*óe iat> 
*oo pá*ó óp áp*o gan an eeanga *oo capa*ó, t)o leónax>, 
agup t>o miLLeat) : — 

T)o geinea 1 © ingean ó’n úmba, 
t)’áp b’oi-oe múinee ITIac T)é, 

^n mac ap a huaiple ■o’aipgea-ó, 

T)ap leac puaip pí ’n aipge é. 1 

<\noip níop tabaipea*ó na Línce peo ag naj^etiealaib 
piarh te piotla geapp ag lean main piotta pa*oa, no a 
concpáleap pin. 


jL, w L. w 2- 

T)o gein/eat> m/gean on / umla 

j_ ^ JL ]_ ^ < 

T)ap’ b’oro/e mum/ce IDac / *Oé. 

níop tabaip5 Ae, ÓGat apiam map pin ia*o, ace labaip pé 
go natjuptia ia*o, agup leig pé 00 bpíg an goéa euicim 
1 af pean f5j\íbirm 1 feitb An pgpíobnópA, le pile gan Ainm, 
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not think that there are to be found in Irish four lines 
after one another, in which the stress of the voice falls 
with regularity on the syllables, short — long, short — long, 
in Dán Direach, or straight verse, i.e., in the old metres of 
the Bards. Zimmer thought that the stress of the voice 
did fall with regularity, and that all eight-syllable lines 
were iambic, while Kuno Meyer once believed that all 
seven-syllable lines were trochaic, but it is not so by any 
means. Here for example is a stanza written in Séadna, 
and if iambics are made out of the octosyllabic lines and 
trochees out of the heptasyllabic ones they could not be 
pronounced aloud without twisting, straining and ruin- 
ing the language : — 

Of lowliness came a daughter ,* 

And He who brought her was God, 

Noble her son was and stately , 

Enobling greatly this sod. 

Now these lines were never spoken by the Gaels as 
though a short syllable followed a long syllable regularly, 
or vice versa : — 

w _/ i_ I 

Of low/llness / came a / daughter, 

jL L ±2. 

And He / who brought / her was / God, &c. 

The Gaels never spoke it like this, but spoke it naturally, 
and allowed the stress of the voice to fall on the syllable 
1 This is nearly the equivalent in metric to the Irish ran*. 
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Ap Ail poll A Aji a ■ocuicfeA'ó pé i bppóp, put) be<*5 
tuAp fo : — 

i 

T)o geineAÓ injean 

Ó’n umlA, 

i i 

T)Apb oroe muince 

I 

TÍIac "Oé. 

i » 

-An itiac Af a h-uAifle 

T)* AifgeAt), 

j_ i 

T)a|a teAC fUAip p 

' ! 

’n Aifjje é. 

A|\ An Á*óbAf pn if cinnce mé nAC fAib An ceAjic Ag 
Zimmer nÁ aj; Kimo Meyer, Aguf cá a pop ajjaiti gup 
Acpuij An pgotÁipe oeipeAnnAC po a bAjiAriiAiL ó foin, 
bío*ó nÁp cuip pé pn i gcló. If *0015 tiom, iriAf An 
5céA*onA, nAC bptnt An ceApc AglDocuuip Accmfon ntiAip 
téigeAnn fé An t)Án t>ia*óa *oo pnne CuniAin Pad a, mA]\ 
fomptA, i l/Aitnon, attiaiL Ajup dá mbeic dá trochaeus i 
5céA*o-teic gAC tine, Agup dá iambus ’p* n beic beipeAn- 
tiaij; / mAf fo 1 : — 

I J_ l_^J !_ J_ 

Patric/i pat/ris / obsec/remus / merita, 

i j_ _/ _i _/ / 

Lit De/o dig/na / perpet/remus / opera. 

1 Liber Hymnorum, II. xx. 
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upon which it would have fallen in prose, something 
like this : 

Of lowly life 

Came a daughter, 

_L ' L 

And He who brought her : * 


Was God. 

Noble her son was 
And stately, 

Enobling greatly 
This sod. 

For this reason I am certain that neither Zimmer nor 
Kuno Meyer was right, and I know, indeed, that the last 
named scholar has changed his opinion since, though 
he may not have said so in print. I am sure also that 
Dr. Atkinson is not right when he reads the hymn, for 
instance, that Cumain the Tall made in Latin, as though 
there were two trochees in the first half of each line, and 
two iambics in the last half, as thus : — 


_L j j ±_ j_ i_ 

Patric/i pat/ris / obsec/remus / merita 
Ut De/o dig/na / perpet/remus / opera 
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If *0615 tiom gup lei£ An file bfij a joca aji ah 
gcéAt) fiottA 1 bpatrÍ8 com niAic Ajjuf 1 bPatrici , aji ah 
gcéAt) potlA 1 nZteo Aguf 1 n digna, Aguf 50 mbub mian 
teif uAim t)o *óéAnAm, put) iiac n*oéAnfAi*óe niunAp cuic 
bfij An 50ÚA Ap riA fiottAi*óib fin. -dguf meAfAim gup 
iincig tDoccúif -Accinfon AmOgA nuAip fAoit fé 50 jiaib 

CÓgbÁlt Agllf CUlUim flA^AtcA An 50ÚA, geAff fAOA, 

5eA|i|t — fAt)A, no A]\ An tÁim eite, f a*oa — geA]\f , f at>a— 
jjeAjijt, t)o j;nÁc in fnA lincib *00 f5]nob nA feAn-jAeoit 
1 lyAi*oion nÁ 1 n^Aebeilg. 
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I feel sure that the poet laid the stress of his voice 
upon the first syllable in patris as well as in Patrick and 
on the first syllable in Deo and in digna> and that he 
desired to make uaim out of them, a thing that could 
not be done unless the voice-stress fell upon those 
syllables. And I think that Dr. Atkinson was led astray 
when he believed that there was always a regular rise and 
fall of the voice short-long, short-long, or on the other 
hand long-short, long-short, in the lines which the old 
Gaels wrote either in Latin or in Gaelic. 
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CU1T) II. 


If miúiT) mhnn lompó-ó Anoip ó piti*óeACU nA bpte<vó, 
Af ycaó CArnAibb, Agup cúncAf ÚAbAipc Af nA pteAt>Aib 
pém. t)pon5 Af leic *oo bí ioiwca; Agup bíot>Ap An- 

lOTHA'OAITIAlb. áAOlb pA*0 gO ]\ Alb flAT) féw COTT1 TT1A1C te 

pjrtb Ajjup te móp-uAiflib nA uípe, Agup t>o gnfoíp *oo 
péip a *ouotA péin. Tli p Aib pn acc Af biú o ]\\\ a, Aguf 
crómvo in fnA peAn-pjjéAlcAib nAc p Atb aoti ceopAin te 
n-A gcuit) *oÁnACCA Ajjup fAince. T)o bío*OAf corn h-iom- 
A*OA 1 TIAlt AgUf COTTI ITIlblueAC, TTlAbtACCAC, f AHCAC, p'Of- 
CAfAOi*oeAÓ pin, gup “oíbfeAb aitiac ia*o cpt h-UAipe te 
pigúib ha h-éipeArm ; acc *oo cofAin Cúige UtA*ó iat) 
Af ‘óíogAÍrAf nA ri-éi]\eArmAÓ eile. 1n fAn •oeipeA’ó, *oo 
cjunnnixj TTIac ^inmipeAC, Ájro-pij éipeAnn tube, 

oonobmop, nofeAtiAit), t nt)puim CeAU, i n-Aice be Léim- 
Ati-iriA'OAi'ó, i gCúige UUvó, cum ia*o *oo fUAgAt) Af y at) 
Af Ati píojAcc. t)o bí Cobmn Cibbe i n-AbbAinn An tiAip 
pn, Ajjup cÁinig bpón Aip nuAip cuaIavó pé 50 p Aib 
bAogAÍ *oíbi|\ce Af riA pbeA-ÓAib, óip bí yé pém, ttia|i 
cormcAmAf, ’ha pbe móp. ÚÁinig pé aíiaU, ó ^bbAinn, 
A 5 u r t>]vori 5 tnóp *oo cbéipeACAib beip, Agup T)’iApp pé 
A|\ ATI jlljj gATl Í 1 A flbfó *00 ‘ÓíbljlC. t>A 1 A *0 SeAnACÁn 
Ajjup t>AbbÁn PopgAibb An *oÁ ÚAOifeAC *oo bí aji ha 
fileA*ÓAib An UAtp pin. UÁ eobAf cpuinn AgAinn Af An 
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PART II. 

♦ 

It is time for us now to turn from the poetry of the \ y 
“ files ” for a while, and give some account of the “ files ” f 
themselves. They were a separate caste ; and they were j 
very numerous. They thought that they themselves 
were as good as the kings and great nobles of the 
country, and they used to act according to their own 
will. There was no control over them, and we see in 
the old sagas that there were no bounds to their bold- 
ness and their greed. They were so numerous and so 
wicked and maledictive, so covetous and constantly- 
quarrelsome, that they were three times banished by 
the kings of Ireland ; but the province of Ulster defended 
them against the vengeance of the other Irish. At last 
Aedh son of Ainmire, High King of all Ireland, collected 
a great gathering, or senate, at Druim Ceat, near the 
present Limavaddy in Ulster, to banish them altogether 
out of the kingdom. Colum Cille was in Scotland at 
that time, and he was grieved when he heard that the 1 
poets were in danger of banishment, for he himself was, 
as we have seen, a great poet. He came over from* 
Scotland and a great band of clerics along with him, 
and besought the king not to banish the poets. It was 
Senchán and Dallán Forgaill who were the leaders of 
the poets at this time. We have an exact knowledge 
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mbeipc peo ó peAn-pgéAlcAib na n^AebeAl, Agup 
coni cpopcA, T)ó-pÁpcA, nimneAC, Agupno bionAp. 1 t)A é 
An put) *oo cuip peApg Ap deb, iA*o-pAn n’lAppAib -oeilj 
dip Aijt, *oo bi Ag *onnAt> a p AllAinge. Seó*o pinnpip no 
bi in fAn neAlg óip peo, no cÁinig AnuAp ó aúaija 50 
111 AC mAf\ COlilA|\CA pÍOgAlÚAll. t)í pof ACA gO 1UA1C A]1 
pn, Acn *00 biot)Aji corn nÁnA nd-copgÚA pin, gup p aoiI- 
eAt>Ap nAC pAib *oe meipneAC Ag Aon neAc mb Ap bit 
*00 biúlcAb bdib. -dec bi piAn meAllcA An UAip peo. 
tli h-é AiúÁin gup biúlcAig deb ia*o, acc t)0 cuip pé 
poirhe iat) *00 bibipu Ap pA*o. dgup Anoip nuAip cuip 
Colum Cille impibe Aip, gAn pn no béAnAin, ip ean 
nubAipc pé Ifeip An nAorh go inbub pó indp An c-uaIac 
Ap caIaiti nAh-6ipeAnn iAn. “dcÁ/’ Aneip pé, “ cpiocAO 
peAp mAp lucc-leAnArhnA Ag An OIIatti, uá cúig pip 
•oéAg Ag An dnpo, Agup ca a cum nAoine pém Ag gAC 
Aon aca ó pin Anu Ap, Agup ca pA*o coni h-ioniAnAinAil 
pin go bpuit beAg-nAc cpiAn ne pAop-clAnnAib 0 ipeAnn 
AmeApg nA bpileAb Anoip.” TTAonuuig An nAorh leip 
pin, Agup XJubAipe pé go pAbAT)Ap pó 10m AT) Ain All, ACC 
Ap a pon pin, nÁp edip Agup nÁp ceAjic iAn no pgpiop 
auiac nÁ *oo bibipc Ap pAn. dgup, in pAn neipeAb, no 
pocpuig pi At) go mbeic Ápn-ollArii Ag ^pn-pig éipeAnn, 
go mbeic a oIIatíi péin Ag gAc pig-cuige, Agup go mbeic 
a pile pern Agup a oIIaiti Ag gAc tndp-uApAl Agup 

1 “1tn£eaóc íia CponvóÁitfie,” poitlpjée leip ah gCtmiAmi 

OipneAÓ, Agtif “Sgéat Af a mbepep 50 mbAO hé pinn IUac CtuiiAilt 
mongÁn.” poiltpgée le Kuno Meyer. lotnpAtfi bhpAin I. 2. 46. 
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of them from the old sagas of the Gael , 1 and of how 
fractions and spiteful they were. The thing that 
angered Aedh was their asking of him a gold brooch 
that fastened his mantle. This gold brooch was an 
hereditary jewel that descended from father to son as a 
royal badge. They knew this very well, but they were 
so bold and irrepressible that they thought that nobody 
had sufficient courage to refuse them anything. But 
this time they were deceived. Not only did Aedh refuse 
them, but he determined to banish them entirely. And 
now when Colum Cille requested of him not to do this, 
it was what he said to the Saint — that they were too 
heavy a burden upon the soil of Ireland. “ There are ” 
said he, “ thirty men in the following of the ollamh, and 
the Anro has fifteen men, and every one of them from 
that down, has his own share of men, and they are so 
numerous that almost one-third of the free tribes of 
Ireland are now amongst the poets.” The Saint as- 
sented to this, and said that they were, indeed, too 
numerous, but, that for all that, it were neither right nor 
proper to blot them out, or to banish them altogether. 
At the last, they arranged that every High King of Erin 
should have his Ard-ollamh, and that every provincial 
tpng should have his own ollamh, and that each great 
noble and territorial lord should have his own poet and/ 

1 See “ Proceedings of the Great Bardic Association,” a saga edited by 
the Ossianic Society, and “ A story from which it is inferred that Mongan 
was Finn Mac Curahail ” edited by Kuno Meyer. “ Voyage of Bran ” 
Vol, I. pp. 45. 
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c1 5 eA F n<x C1 | ve « *0° pinneAnAjt nbijje, mAp An TjcéAona, 

5° 5 CAlt,<ó 5 AÓ t”5 A 5 u r 5 AÓ A 5 u r 5 AÓ 

cijeApnA cípe jjioca CAtmAn ÚAbAipc pAop 5 AT1 01 °f *° ^ 
oIIatti, Aguf nAÓ mbeic ceAn Ag Aon peAp beo i n-éipinn 
noÓAji nÁ níojbÁit no néAnArh Ap Aon obbAíh, aji a peAji- 
pAin nÁ Aji a niAOin, nÁ aji a cAÍArh, acc 50 mbeic ceAt) 
tDiibcA-AiriAC Agup ceAÓCA-ApceAÓ aca A|\ pun An oileÁm. 
^gup in fAn Am céAnnA *00 cuipeAn poinn CAÍmAn no 
beAC-CAOib cum ollAtfiAn eite no cocujAn Aguf cum 
pgoitce pubtine no cup Ap bonn, itia]\ a bpuijjfeAÓ 
muinncip nA b- 0 i|\eAnn pójluim pAop 1 peAncup, 1 
bpibineAcc, 1 nnlije, Agup m jac eAÍAnAin eibe no bí 
aca An uAip pin. bA iAn TIác CeAnnAij m pAn áic A|i 
a ncugcAp ConnAe nA TTline Anoip, Agup TTlAppAine 1 
gConnAe An CÁbÁm, nÁ Áic ne’n cpópc po. 1 ^Vgup, puo 
eibe, no pocpuijeAn cia p’ b’iAn nA nuAipeAnnA nobí te 
pÁjAil A5 nA pibeA*ÓAib Ap a jjcuin nÁn, Agup ni pAib 
An ceApc aca níop nió ’nÁ An nuAip no bí ceAnuijjce 
nóib n’iAppAin Ap nuine Ap bic. 

bA beAg An c-iongnAn gup nubAipc An c-4\pn-pi£ 50 
mbA uaLac cpom Ap caIatti nA h-éipeAnn nA pibin. 1p 
beAg nAC ncéineAnn pé ÚAp cpemeAm An méAn cmeÁl 
Agup po-cineÁb n’pleAnAib Agup ne bÁpnAib no bí Ann. 
Acc nío]\ b’ionnAnn riA bÁipn Agup nA pibin A|i Aon cop. 
bí nA bÁipn níop íple ’nÁ nA pibin ; m pAib An rneAf 
céAnnA oppA, Agup ni bpuijníp An ceAcpAiiiAn cuin ne’n 
nuAip Ap a ^ctnn nÁn Agup no jeibeAn nA pibin. bA é 

1 “popup peapa <\p eijunn,” pÁ pío§aóc Aeti mic AinrmpeAÓ. 
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ollamh. They made a law likewise that each king and 
territorial lord, should give a piece of land, free, without 
rent, to his ollamh, and that no man living in Ireland 
should have permission to do any ollamh hurt or 
damage, either in his person, his goods, or his land, but 
that they should come in and go out freely, throughout 
the island. And at the same time a portion of land was 
set aside to support other ollamhs, and to establish 
public schools where the people of Ireland could get 
free learning in history and poetry and law, and in 
every other science that people had at that time. Rath 
Ceannaigh or Rath Kenry, in the place which is now 
called the County Meath, and Masree in the County 
Cavan, were two places of this kind . 1 And, moreover, 
the reward which the poets were to get for their poems 
was settled at this time, and they were deprived of the 
right of asking any man for a greater reward than the 
one permitted them. 

It was little wonder that the High King stated that 
the poets were a heavy burden upon the soil of Ireland. 
It almost passes belief the number of species and sub- 
species of poets and of bards that then existed. But 
the bards and the 46 filés ” or poets were not by any 
means the same. The bards were lower than the poets, 
they had not the same respect [paid them], and they 
used not get the fourth part of the reward for their 
poems that the poets used to get. The ollamh was the 
1 See Keating’s History under the reign of Aedh Mac Ainmireacb. 
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An c-otlArii An peAp t)o b’Áip-oe AtneAfg nA bpteAb, A51H' 
cap éif An ottAirii cÁmig An c-<XnpAb, Ajpip Ann fin, 1 
nt)iAi5 a céite, *oo péip a n -on óp a f éin, An CU, An Caua, 
An T)opf, An ttlAcpnpmeAb, Aguf An pocloc. *Oo teAn 
fi At) t)’A gcuit) fójtAmcA Ap feA*ó bÁ btiAbAin *oéA5, no 
b’féitnp níof mó. p a beipeAb, nuAip cÁinig pie aitiac 
niAf ottAlfl, CAp élf fCU1t)éApACCA t>Á btiAbAin *oéA 5 
t)o bí eotAf Aige Ap cpí céAt> 50 teic *oe cineÁtAib 
béApf AijeACCA, Aguf •o’féA'o fé *oÁ céA-o 50 teic *oe n^ 
ppím-fgéAlcAib *o’innpnc, Agup céA*o fgéAÍ -oe’n t)A]iA 
pAnj. UÁ fuijbeAÓ nA feAn teAbAp AgAinn f óp Af a 
bfUAip An file A CUIt) eolAlf Ap gAC f AJAf béApf A15- 
eACCA, 1 Aguf ni h-é AtnÁin 50 "ocujjAnn nA leAbpA fo ua 
h-AinmneACA btnnn, acc cugAnn pAt), mAp An gcéAtwA, 
i*oip bÁ céAt) A^uf cpí céAt) fomplA t)e nA coniAfAib 
búinn Af feAn-t)ÁncAib a bpuil 5AÓ uile ceAnn aca, 
beAg-nAC, cAillce Anoif. 

Hi pAib, 1 ^comópcAf leif An bpte, acc AbpÁnuibe 
bocc in fAn mt>Áp*o, acc ni pAib fé gAn a cuit) onópA 
féin. t)í t)Á cineÁl bÁpt) Ann, nA fAop-bÁipt) Ajjuf ua 
t)Aop-bÁipt). t)í occ gcoifcéime no gpÁbA m jjac 
cineÁl *oíob fo. <*5 fo AinmneACA nA f Aop-bÁpt) ; cÁinig 
Ap *ocúf An Tlig-bÁpt), Agup cÁinig ’nA biAij; pn, t>o 
péip a tneAfAtnlACCA féin, An c- 4 nfpuc-bAip*one, au 
S puc-*oi-Aill, An UigeApnbÁpt), An c-<\bbAtt, An Uuac- 
bÁjit), An t>obÁpt), Aguf An t)Ápt)-Áine, acc ni pAib aii 

1 Cá cuit) t)íob fo 1 teabag bhAile-Ati-ifiúcA, 1 uieAuijVAin (H. 2. 12) 
gColÁifce r»A C|\íonóix>e, 1 Laud. 610 , 1 ti-Oxjrojvo, Aguf beAgÁn eile ’fan 
teabap taiJneAé. péaó Mittelirische Verslehren, 1 n-Irische Texte, I1L ii* 
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highest amongst the poets, and after the ollamh came 
the Anró or Anradh, and then after one another accord- 
ing to their rank came the Cli, the Cana, the Doss, the 
Mac Fuirmeadh and the Focloc. They pursued their 
learning for twelve years or perhaps more. At last, when, 
after twelve years study, a poet graduated as an ollamh, 
he knew 350 ^kind gof versification, and he was able to 
repeat 250 prime stories and a hundred stories of the 
becond rank. We have the remains of the old books, 
yet, from which the poet drew his knowledge of all 
kinds of versification, 1 and it is not alone that those 
books give us their names, but they also give us 
between two and three hundred examples of the metres, 
out of old poems, almost every one of which is lost now. 

In comparison with the “ file ” or poet, the bard was 
only a poor songster, though he was not without his 
own share of honour. There were two sorts of bards, 
the free and the unfree. There were in each of the two 
kinds eight steps or grades. The following are the 
names of the free bards : — First came the King-bard, 
and after him, according to their worthiness, came the 
Ansruth-bairdne (great stream of song?) the Sruth-di- 
aill (stream from two cliffs?) the Lord-bard, the Adh- 
bhall, the Lay-bard, the Cow-bard and the Bárd-áine, 
though this was not a lawful bard, but only one whose 

1 “ Book of Baliymote,” H. 2. 12, a parchment MS. in T.C.D,, Laud 
610 Oxford and scraps in “ The Book of Leinster/’ See Mittelirischc 
Verslehren in “ Irische Texte,” III, I. 
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t>Áp*o-Áine feo ’n-A bÁjvo otifceAnAc, acc AtnÁin ’n-A 
feAf 4 fAlb 4 ACAIf ÍIO 4 feAn-ACAIf ’n-A bÁft) fOITTie. 
^5 r° AinmneACA íia nt)4op-bÁp*o, *oo ^éi|A a 

ng]AÁ6A péin : — &i\ CúlbÁpo, An SpticbÁp*o, An *Opifnic, 
An CpomttiAce, An Sipci Ui, An tlm'ÓAi'ó, An LongbÁjiT), 
Aguf An t>Áp*o-toip5e. 

4cc niÁ’f longAncAC An méAO cmeÁt bÁp*o *oo bí aca, 
if longAncAige 50 móp mé4*o nA *ocom4f, nA miofúp, 
no nA bpoipm béApfAiijeAÓCA *oo óLeACCAó fiAt). 

An pun if tonj^AncAije *óíob fo uile, if é 50 fAib a 
coni Af no a foipm béAffAijeAÓCA 45 54c Aon bÁp*o aca, 
*óó féin, Ajuf m teigfibe *oo bÁjro ipoLL An foipm 
béAffAijeACCA 00 bi 45 An mbÁpo *00 b’Áipoe ’nÁ é 
f éin *oo cleACCAt). *Oo cleAÓCAÓ, mAp fomplA, An Tlíoj- 
bÁft) An HAC-bAip*one, if iao fin nA foipme *oÁn Af a 
ticugCAf Hac mAf Ainm. If foifme fitióeACCA 14*0 fin 1 
n-A n*oéAnAnn *oeipeA*ó 54c tine UAicne no tlAiin (.1., 
corh-fUAim no com -licpi 1154*0) te cof ac nA Line teAHAf, 
A5Uf 1 n-A bfuit uimip nA fiottA in 54c Line, ^uf inrinp 
nA Línce in 54c béAffA é45fAm4il 45iif mí-piAtjAlcA. 
UÁ fé cineÁiL oe’n comAf 4p 4 X)cti5CAp “*0eAcn4ó” 
Ame4f5 nA “Hac” fo, 4511 f *00 cteAcc4x> An UijbÁft) 
iA*o fo uite. Híof cteAcc Aon *ouine eite acc é féin 
14*0 ! ^5Uf *oo cuip fé Leo 6Á comAf onópAC eile — 
SéAÓnA TTIóp ^5Uf Sóaóoa t)eA5. X)o cleACCAÓ ati 
“ c~dnfpuc-b4ip*one ” t)Á cineÁt *oe nA coriiAfAib fin aji 
a *ocu5CAf ÓLLbAifone. T)o bí CAfbAifone 45 4n Spuc- 
•oi-aiLL. *Oo cteAcc An UigeApnbÁpo *Ou4nb4ip , one. Ua 
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father or grand-father had been a bard before him. 
Here follow the names of the Daor- or Unfree-bards, 
according to their own grades : — The Back-bard, the 
Stream-bard, the Drisiuc, the Cromluathe, the Sirti Ui, 
the Rindhaidh, the Long-bhárd [ship bard?] and the 
Bárd-loirge. 

But if the number of species of bards which the Irish 
had is wonderful, more wonderful far is the number of 
metres, or measures, or verse-forms which they used to 
practise. But the most wonderful thing of all these is, 
that each particular bard of them had his own metre or 
verse-form for himself, and a bard of low standing 
would not be allowed to practise the form of versification 
which was owned by a bard of higher standing than 
he. The King-bard for example, used to use the 
Nath-bhairdne, i.e . 9 the kind of poems called Nath. 
These are the forms of poetry in which the end of every 
line makes Uaim or Uaithne (that is alliteration or 
assonance) with, the beginning of the following line, 
poems in which the number of the syllables in each line, 
and the number of lines in each verse are different and 
irregular. Amongst these Nath metres there are six 
kinds of the genus called Deachnadh, and the King-bard 
used to practise them all. Nobody else used them except 
himself! And he added to them two other honourable 
metres, Great and Little Séadhna. The Ansruth-bairdne 
used to use two kinds of the metres called Ollbhairdne 
(great poesy). The Sruth-di-aill had Casbhairdne. The 
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f é cmeÁil tluAnbAipTme Ann, Aj;uf if pAt) fo a n-Ainm- 
neAÓA: T)uAn pA*oefin, *Ou<xn CeneÁÍAÓ, pop-*óuAn, UAeb- 
cAfAt), Uut-CAfAti, Aguf SpecbAipone. UoiiiAif ineap- 
aiíiIa, móp-onópACA*oobí m piA coiiiAfAibfeo *00 cteAÓc 
ATI CeACf Af bÁf t) Ap Af ÍAbfAf ÚUAf, Agllf CUA*Ó*OAp uile 
fÁ’n Ainm “Ppirhfox)LA.” UAp éif pn cÁinig An c-<VóbAll 
Aguf feAÓc t)CorhAif Aige 6ó féin, niAf ■oobí : — t>Ai|vone 
pAt)efin, t)to5bAif*one, t)peAcbAip*one, SnebbAipone, 
SeAnibAipt)ne, 1 mA]\*obAif*one, Aguf TlAÚnuAlt. ÚÁinijjan 
UuAÚ-bÁpt) Ann fin, Aguf bí nA TtAnninjjeAccA tnle Aije 
•óó péin, Aguf x)Á coitiAf eite teo, “ fegtiA” Aguf “ cpeo- 
ÓAip.” ÚÁinig An t>obÁpo Ap ‘oeipeA'ó, Aguf nA t 5 eibi*óióe 
uile Aige-feAn, Aguf *oÁ úorriAf eile, *OeAcubAi*ó Paoa 
A gufg^pi* 0 - 1 f in-bpeAÚntnjúe gopAib Áic coin h-ífioll 
fin Ag An n*Oeibit)e Aguf A5 An tlAnnuigeAÓc AtneAfg rwx 
feAn-bAfo, óip bi nA coriiAif feo fÁ iheAf móp m ftiA 
h-Ainifipib CAp éif fin, Aguf if coriiAfCA é Ap coin f at>a 
A guf cÁ fé ó fgpíobAt) nA feAn-teAbpA Af a bfuilim aj 
CA fpAing nA neice feo. HuAip pomneAt) nA coriiAif 
AmeAf5 nAmbÁpt) *00 pÁgArj, mAp cfómro, An *OeibróeA5 
An mbÁpt) if ífte *oe nA fAop-bÁpt)Aib uite, aitiaiI Ajup 
nAC pAib acc meAf fíop-beAg Aip. ^cc coin fAt>A pap 
leif An AonihA-ó Aoif TiéAj; fAjAim CcaIIac Ó HuAnAtM, 
Áft)-oltAih éifeAnn, vo fUAip bÁf ’f^n mbtiA*ÓAin 1079 , 
AJ5 f5píobA*ó mAf fo 1 : — 

1 An teabxxp Laigneaó, l. 38 a. £éA6 Codex Falatino Vaticanus, leif 
An oltAifi b. mAC CÁppéAig, teAéAnAÓ 140. Cuipim An nuAA-épui; ^ 
n a feAn-focÍAib, “éigfe,” 1 n-Áic “eigpu;” “gup Ab,” 1 n-áic 
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0 lord-bard practised Duan-bhairdne. There are six kinds 
of Duan-bhairdne and here are their names ; — Duan 
Fadesin, Duan Ceneálach, For-dhuan, Taebh-chasadh 
[side-twisting] Tul-chasadh, [head-twisting ?] and Sreth- 
bhairdne. Respectable and honourable metres were all 
those which the four bards, whom I have just named, 
employed, and they went under the title of “ Primh- 
fódla. ,, After them came the Adhmhall, with seven 
metres for himself, namely: — Bairdne Fadesin, Blogh 
bhairdne [fragment-poetry ?] Breac-bhairdne [speckled 
poem], Suedh-bhardne, Seam-bhairdne, Imard-bhairdne, 
and Rathnuall. The Tuthbhárd came then and he 
had all the Rannuigheachts and two other honourable 
metres with them, Seghdha and Treochair. The Cow- 
bard came last, and he had all the Deibhidhes, and 
two other metres, Long and Short Deachubhaidh. It is 
remarkable that the Deibhidhe and the Rannuigheacht 
had so low a place amongst the old bards, for these two 
metres were in great regard in succeeding ages, and 
it is a proof of how far back it is since the old books 
from which I am drawing these facts were written. 
When the metres were divided amongst the bards, 
Deibhidhe was left, as we see, to the very lowest of all 
the free bards, as though it were in exceedingly small 
regard. But as far back as the eleventh century I find 
Ceallach 0 Ruanadha, the arch-ollamh of Ireland, writ- 
ing thus of it : — 

“ coni’o,” 7c. “ cojurm ” = a b^uiL “ jvirm ” tiipjM. “ 'Ci^fe Aé-tÁtfi 

itvolitn,” = bÁjvouigeAÓc j\éi t ctrniAitn. 
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“If Aifce pAciiiAf co firm, 

If éigfe ac-Iatti irrotim. 
bA^Aim gup Ab bAip*one birm 
'Oeibi'óe Átuinn im-firm. 

*Oeibit>e fgAoilce nA fjjéAt, 
tli b-ipe i nAC Acjjén, 

If i feo An Aipce blÁiú bf Af 
’Ha nijÁcuigceAf An SeAncAf.” 

^Vguf CAf éif fin t)o iriAip An *Oeibróe Aj;uf nAÍlAnnutj- 
eACCA AmeAfg nA njAebeAt, fÁ’n meAf Ajjuf fÁ’n onóijt 
if mó, corn f a*oa Agnf *oo bí Aon file *o’Áp co^bAt) i f 501I- 
cib nA mbÁpx) beo 1 n-éipinn nÁ 1 n-<\U)Ainn, if é fin 50 
'oeifeA'ó nA feAccriiAt) AOife ■oéAg. 1 'O’féA'Of Ainn Ainm- 
neACA nA *ocoTtiAf *oo cteAcc nA h-occ T)Aop-bÁipT> *00 
ÚAbAifC Ann fo, mAp t>o cug mé AinmneAÓA coiiiAf na 
SAOf-bÁft>, acc ni beic Aon itiaic Ann. If f opup a feicfinc 
ó’n méAt) cÁ pÁibce AgAm, coin inóf Aguf t)o bí imrnf 
riA bfiteA*ó, nA mbÁp*o, Agup nA bpoipm béAffAijjeAccA 
■00 bí A5 nA feAn-jAe*óeAlAib, Agup com nnon, AipeAC, 
A5Uf t)0 fomnAt)Af iat>, bÁpt) ó bÁpt), Aguf coriiAf ó 
úoiiiAf, ful úÁini5 nA l^oclAnnAig 50 h-éipinn. 

tli’t Aon AthpAf opm nAc ia*o nA LoclAnnAig *oo null 
A 5 uf *oo fgpiof plróeAcc nA h-éipeAnn, Aguf t>o leon 

1 1f «1Aj\ fO t)Of5|\íob All C-A£a 1J\ O niAOltflÍJAI'Ó, ’fAH feAÓCtllA^ céAO 
•oéAj : — Genera Metrorum prsecipue (ut omittam minus principalia vulgo 
copp-Aifoe seu po-Aifoe, quse varia sunt) et, principaliora ac nunc majis 
in usu apudHibernos sunt quinque vocanturque T)eibl£e,SeA£ne, HArmui j* 
eAÓc bheAg, ftAnnui JeAÓc mtióp Agup CApbAipti. 
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“ It is a felicitous species with termination, 

It is a pliant poem, which I compose, 

I engage that it is bardism, melodious, 

Beauteous terminational Deibhidhe. 

Irregular Deibhidhe of the sagas, 

No fear of my not recognizing it I 1 
This is the species, blooming, vigorous, 

In which is practised history.” 

And after that, the Deibhidhe and the Rannuigheacht 
metres remained in the greatest regard and honour 
amongst the Gaels as long as there was a single poet 
alive in either Ireland or Scotland, who was reared in 
the bardic schools, that is, until the end of the seven- 
teenth century . 2 I could give here the names of the 
metres that the eight Daor-bards used also, just as I 
have given the names of the metres of the Saor-bards, 
but there would be no use in doing so. The great 
number of poets, of bards, and of forms of versification 
which the old Gaels had, can be plainly seen from all I 
have said, and also how minutely and carefully they 
divided them, bard from bard, and metre from metre, 
before the Northmen came to Ireland. 

I have no doubt but it was the Northmen who blotted 
out and ruined the poetry of Ireland, and who dislocated 

1 Literally : w It is not it which I shall not recognize.” 

* Father O’Mulloy writing in the seventeenth century says that the 
metres then most in use amongst the Irish were Deibhidhe, Séadhna, 
Great and Little Rannuigheacht, and Casbhairn. 
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nA cúpfAibe plibeACCA *oo bi aca i fgoitcib rux n-ottAm. 
t)o cÁn5<xt)A}t nA l/OctAnnAij; Ap *ocúf, uimciott nA 
btiAbnA 795 , Agtif niop VpvoA 50 pAib eAbAtmA, ceAfOA, 
A 5 U Í' p Agate Af nA h-éipeAnn bun-of-cionn aca. tliop 
féA*o, A*oeijA SeAcptín Céicing, pte nÁ feAp-ceoit teAn- 
AiiiAinc •o’Ágceifvo 1 n-éipmn. “ *OÁ mberc,” A*oeip ‘ CogAé 
5 Aet>eAl be gAltAib,’ “ cóax) ceAnn cptiAró lAjtAirm aji 
Aon bpÁgAit), Aguf céAt) ceAngA gtópAC gtAn m gAC 
ceAnn, Aguf céA*o 511c Ag gAC ceAngAib t)íob pn, m 
féAT)fAiT)íf afAifnéif nÁ AÁipeAm nÁ a innpncAn méA*o 
“oYtitAing tiA 5 ^e*óeit 50 coiccionn, i*oip feAfAib Agiif 
mnÁib, i*oi|A cuacac Aguf cléipeAc, i*oip feAn Aguf 05, 
i*oip i'AO'p Aguf *oao]i, A5 nA boclAnnAigib AtlmujvóA 
pn.” 1 T)o bpfeAb piAf na fgoitce, Aguf t)0 mApbAt) tia 
pli*ó, Aguf t)o bí UAifle Aguf Ájvo-cigeAjuiAi'óe tia 
h~éipeAnn Ap peAT> t>Á céA*o btiA*ÓAn corn gnócAc pn 
t^a gcofAinc féin Ap ati nÁriiAro coiccionn, Ag *oul ’ti-a 
AgAib 1 gcAc, 1 gcómpAc, Aguf i 5CogA*ó, Aguf Ag ceiceA’ó 
11 ai*ó Apíf miAip jeibeAt) feifeAn An tÁm-UAccAip, nAC 
pAib Aon Atn aca te cAbAipc t>o eAÍA*ónAib mine, miltj'e 
An cfAogAit, T)o ceot nÁ x/ptibeAcc. If T)óig gup b’é 
pn t)o cuip *oeipeA*ó teif An ‘oeAtugA'ó móp *oo bí loip 
nA fileAbAib Agup 11A bÁpOAib, Agup teif An mion- 
poinn x)o pnneAt) Ag nA pleA*óAib ’n-A meAfg fém, 
Agup aj nA bÁfT)Aib ’n-A tneAfg féin. 

ITleAfAim 50 f Aib gAÓ nvó *o’Áp ÚAppAing mé cuAf Af 
nA feAn-teAbp Aib, i t)CAoib nA bpteA*ó Agup nA mbÁpo, 

1 “ Co jAeóexxl SaLLAib,” editio Todd, leaéAriAÓ 50. 
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the course of poetry in the schools of the ollamhs. The 
Norsemen came first about the year 795, and it was not 
long until the science, trades and government of Ireland 
were turned upside down by them. Neither poet nor 
musician, says Dr. Keating, could follow his profession 
in Erin. “ If,” says the book of 4 The Wars of the Galls 
with the Gaels/ “ there were a hundred hard heads of 
iron upon one neck, and a hundred loud clear tongues 
in each head, and though every tongue of them had a 
hundred voices, they could never manifest nor enume- 
rate nor recount all that the Gaels in general endured, 
both men and women, both lay and cleric, both old and 
young, both bond and free, at the hands of those foreign 
Norsemen.” The schools were broken up, the poets 
were slain, and the nobles and great lords of Ireland, 
for the space of two hundred years, were so busy in 
defending themselves from their common enemy, or 
going against him in battle, war and conflict, and again 
fleeing from him when he got the upper hand, that they 
had no time to give to the gentler and sweeter sciences 
of life, to miisic and to poetry. Undoubtedly it was 
this which put an end to the great distinction that 
existed among the filés or poets, and the bards, and also 
to the minute divisions that were made by the poets 
amongst themselves. 

I think that every thing that I have drawn above, 
from the old books, about the poets and the bards, is 
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pop, *o’Á *ocAoib, 50 h-Aimpip rux boclAnnAc, acc nac 
pAib pé pop *oÁ céAt) bliA^ÓAn ’n-A *óiai 5 pm. Hi bpáj- 
rtiAoit) CAp éip pin Aon cAinc nÁ Aon cpÁcc eile Ap an 
•oeAlujAt) móp *oo bí i*oip An bpile Agup An mbÁpt). 1 f 
copmúit nAÓ pAib *oipp nÁ *oeAlu5AiD eACoppA CAp éif 
Aimppe nA boclAnnAc. 1 tli bpÁjjmAoit) nA poipme aip- 
ceACApilróeAÓcA pn, Ap Ap cpÁccAp cuAp, *o’Á gcteACCAÓ 
50 coiccionn cap éip n 4 h-Aimppe pin, acc pÁgmAoio 
Ap An tÁnii eite An *oÁn ip pAi*oe Agup ip meApAmlA, no 
pinneAÓ it>ip An ahi pin Ajpip <xn btiA*ÓAin 1000 , cumcain 
pn a nnopúpAib pm t)o bí pÁ *ópoc-meAp Agup pÁ neAm-puim 
AineAp5 nA peAn-jjAeneAl. UÁ mé a^ tAbAipc Ap SaIcaiji 
nA TlAnn Ann po, t>o pinneAt) Atn éigin m pAn ■oeAcriiAÓ 
céA*o-bliA*óAn, Agup 1 n-A bpuit céA*o Agup *oÁ *óÁn Ap cpí 
picit), Agup roip occ Agup nAoi mile *oetíncib, AgupiAt)uile 
pSpíobtA m pAn t)Á com Ap *oo bí Ag nA bÁpoAib *00 b’ípbe, 
cpí céAt) bliA*ÓAn poime pn, t)eibix»e Agup RAnntnjeAcc 
lílóp! 1 p cpocu5<vó é peo mAp *oo cuipeAb jjac uile nró 
1 n-éipinn ’p A11 T ln bun-op-cionn, Agup An ptibeacc 
CAp Aon pu*o eile. Óip m pnA peAn-Aimppib nuaiji 
geibci'óebó Ap pon t)Áin ’p^n coriiAp “peciiA-o” Agupbó 
bAinne Ap pon “ Iait) ” Ajjup eAc t)o b’piú *óÁ bó Ap poti 
“ emAin,” Ajpip ceicpe bA Ap pon “ AnAip,” Ajjup CÚ15 ba 
Ap pon “Rac tTlóp,” ni pAib acc biopAÓ Agup biopAÓ 05 

1 níop 'oeA|\mAX)AA An ■oeAlu§A& A|\ f at> nuAip ctnpeAA “teAbAjx tia 
gCeAjxc ” le ééile, óip fÁgmAOvo An |\Ann yo aj leA^AnAÓ 182 : — 
hé pin feAnÓAf |\ig CeAtnpAÓ, / ni punp caó bÁpo bélgaó, 
m ’oip bÁipo, acc ■oí|\ f ileAb / f iof jaó pig ip a Ali JeAti. 
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true of them down to the time of the Norsemen, and 
ceases to be true of them two hundred years later. We 
find after that time, no further talk or mention of the 
great difference that existed between the “file” and 
bard . It is probable that no real difference or distinction 
existed between them after the times of the Norsemen. 1 
We do not find after their period, those curious forms 
of poetry of which I spoke above, in common use, but 
we find on the other hand the longest and most con- 
siderable poem which was composed between that time 
and the year 1000, written in the metres that were 
disrespected and of no regard amongst the old Gaels. 

I am speaking of the Saltair-na-Rann which was com- 
posed some time in the tenth century, and in which 
there are a hundred and sixty two poems, and between 
eight and nine thousand lines, and all written in the 
two metres which only the lower bards practised three 
hundred years before, i.e., Deibhidhe and Great Rahn- 
uigheacht. This is a proof of how every thing was 
turned topsy-turvy in Ireland at this time, and poetry 
beyond other things. For in old times when a cow l 
could be had for a poem in setnad , and a milch cow 
for laid , and a horse worth two cows for emain , and 
four cows for anair , and five cows for Great Nath , / 

1 The distinction was not yet forgotten at the time “ The Book of 
Rights was put together, for we find this verse at page 182 : — 

This is the history of the King of Tara, 

It is not known to every loud-mouthed bard, 

It is not the right of a bard but the right of a “ filé,” 

To have a knowledge of each king and of his law. 
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te pÁjAil aj; An nibÁjvo Ap pon TtAnnuijjeAccA Agup 
Deibibe. 

tli cuipim póiÚAni *out cpé iia piteAt>Aib 5 Ae*óe aLac a 
in pAn pgpíbinn peo, nÁ a n-AinmneACA péin, Ajup 
AinnineACA nA nt>Án t)o ceApA*0Ap t>o cup píop, nÁ mé<vo 
nA tínce •o’pÁ^A'OAp ’n-A ntMAij; *oo cóifiAipeAin, ná 
peAbAp no otcAp jac pile aca t)o iiieA*ÓACAn. -dec bub 
niiAn tiom Ann po 50 T>ciubpAf> An téijceoip Aipe Wn 
pone po, .1. nAc ia*o nA ti-Ápt>-ottAniAin but) liió ctú 
*o’pÁ 5 nA *oÁncA ip ppéipeArhtA ’n-A ntnAij. t)ut> liióp 
ctú -dongAip Céite Dé, ptAinn tílic LonÁin, CopmACÁin 
éigeAp, CinAec 11 1 h-dpcAjjAin, 6ocai*ó tli ptoinn, itlic 
L1A5, ttlic JJiottA Caoiiti, 0 ApAipt> ttlic Coipe, CuAin 
Hi LocAin, ptAinn “nAtTlAinipcpeAC,” CotmÁin 11 1 SeAp- 
nÁin, 510IU CAoniijjin, ÚÁnAibe 11 1 ttl AotconAipe, ju^ÍA 
ttlo'ou'OA 11 i CAiproij;, J^o^A-nA-nAoni tli Duin, Agup 
rnópÁm eibe t>o bí beo, Ajjup t)0 pgpíob, put cÁinig na 
tlopmAnnAij 50 h-éipinn, 1 teic beipib An *oajia céAO- 
btiAt>An *oéA5. -dec *oo cuip nA pgpíobnóipi-óe peo, 50 
pó ihinic, cuIai*ó piti*óeAccA Aj;up cuÍAit) béAppuijeACCA 
ctipce Aji neicib *oo bí lonncA péin nií-blAp'OA 50 teóp, 
mAp acá Ap pcAip, Ap jeineAtAÓAib, aji AinmneACAib 
ÁiceAnn, Agup Ap neicib eite bA ihiAn teo a gcup 1 
gcuiirme. Cum nA neice peo *00 cup 1 rneAbAp *o’Á gcuio 
ttiac téigin, t>o cuipeAt>Ap “pnÁice pitibeACCA ” cpíocA, 
acc ni cuitteAnn cui*o rhópi *oe nA t>ÁncAib *o’pÁ5AX)Aji 
’n-A nt)iAij An c-Ainm “ pitibeACC ” Ap Aon cop. Do bí 
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a bard could get only a heifer and a youug heifer for 
Rannuigheacht and for Deibhidhe respectively. 

I do not intend in this treatise to go through the Irish 
poets, nor to give their own names and the names of 
the poems that they composed, nor to compute the 
number of lines that they have left behind them, nor 
to weigh the excellence or the defects of each parti- 
cular poet. But I should like the reader to observe 
here this point : that it was not the árd-ollamhs of 
greatest fame who left behind them the most satisfying 
poetry. Great was the fame of Angus the Culdee, of 
Flann son of Lonán, of Conmacán the learned, of 
Kenneth O’Hartigan, of Eochaidh O’Flynn, of Mac Liag, 
of Mac Gilla Keefe, of Erard Mac Coisé, of Ouan 
O’Lochan, of Flann of the Monastery, of Colmdn 
O’Seasnáin, of Gilla Keevin, of Tanaidhe O’Mulconry, 
of Gilla Moduda O’Cassidy, of Gilla-na-naomh O’Dunn, 
and of many others who lived and wrote before the 
Normans came to Erin in the last half of the twelfth 
century. But these writers have only too often put 
a garb of poetry, a garb of clever versification, over 
things that were in themselves dry and tasteless enough, 
such as history, genealogy, names of places and things 
that they wished to hand down to memory. In order 
to make their pupils remember these things they “ put 
a thread of poetry” through them, and a great many of 
the poems that they left behind them do not deserve 
the name of poetry at all. There was often a true and 
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go mime píop-piti*óeAcc, a bpAt> t>o b’peApp ’nÁ iao- 
pAn, ceApÚA Ag piteA*ÓAib gAn Ainm, acá *oeApmAT)CA 
Anoip, pilit) -o’pÁg -oaiica ’n-A rvoiAig niAp “ CAgcAome 
ha CAittige béAjiAige/’ 1 no “ -dgAltAm juAipe n “ A 
*ÓeApbpÁcAip ITlApbÁn,” 2 * no ha t>ÁncA píop-binne acá 
pgApcA Ann po Agup Ann pu*o Ap put) ha peAn-úippgéAl, 
no ha oÁncA acá i n-<\gAttAni ha SeAnópAC, no cum t>e 
n a -oÁncAib t)o teAgAt) Ap Oipín Agup Ap £eApgup £ inn- 
béAl, no ha T)ÁncA eile auá te pÁgAit gAn Aon Ainm op 
a gcionn in pnA peAn tÁim-pgpíbinnib. Do cuniAt) nA 
•oÁncA po *oo péip ha gcpuAib-piAgAt *oo ceAp pgoilce 
ha mbÁpt), acu cÁ euro níop pimptme go móp ’há cum 
eite. tli péAT>pAmAoip a gconiAipeAm, An piceAt) cum 
*oe ha comApAib binne *oo bi Ag ha ^AeúeAlAib, 1 t 
n-AÍtót), acc cuippimvo piop Ann po beAgÁn x>e pomp- 
ÍAÓAib, Ap mob go bpéA-opAit) An léigceoip a gcup i 
gcomppÁit) le béAppAigeAÓc nAgcineAt) eite i n-0opAip 
poim ah t>ApA céA*o t)éAg. -Ag po pAnn Ap peAn-teAbAp 
ha bpileAt) i teAbAp bAite-An-múcA. Cuipim ticpiugAÓ 
ha nuA*ó-5Ae*óeilge Ap iia pomptACAib, .i. “meAnn Agup 
ceAnn,” 7c., 1 n-Áic “ menu Agup cent),” 7c; — 

*Oume DaII, 
tTluine ITIeAnn, 

Caihci CAm, 

5 Alt gAn ceAnn. 8 

1 Cu|\£a attía 6 le Kuno Meyer, Otia Mersiana. 

2 CujxCa awaó le Kuno Meyer 1 teabag aj\ leié fÁ’ti ciot>aI, “ fti£ Aguf 

X)itpeAiiiAC.” 
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far better poetry composed by nameless poets like 
“The Lament of the old Woman of Beare” or “The 
Dialogue between Guairé and his Brother Marbhán,” 
or the exceedingly melodious poems that are scattered 
up and down throughout the old romances, and in the 
Dialogue of the Ancients, and some of the poems that 
were ascribed to Ossian and Fergus of the white mouth, 
and the poems which are to be found in the ancient MSS. 
These poems were all composed according to the rigid 
rules which the bardic schools framed, but some of them 
are far simpler than others. We could not enumerate 
the twentieth part of the melodious metres that the 
Gaels had in the old times, but we shall put down here 
a few examples, so that the reader may be able to 
compare them with the versification of other races in 
Europe before the twelfth century. Here is a rann 
from the old “ Book-of-Poets,” preserved in “ The Book 
of Ballymote.” I have given the modem orthography, 
writing meann and ceann for menu and centro : — 
BANDS are .Blind, 

BANDS are Bid, 

Kin is Kind, 

CBiding CH id . 1 

1 This is to show the metrical effect of the Irish, but it is not a trans- 
lation of it. The translation is a person blind, a kid’s thicket (?) a 
crooked satrist, a Gall without a head.” 

* CÁ na fompLaiAe peo aplrische Texte III. I. Mittelirische Versleh- 
ren te Thurneysen, leAtariAÓ 84, .i. “ *Ovnne t>a 1X / ■ojUfeaÓA mionnáin ? / 
peap-aop cam / ceAnn,” 
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no Ajvíp ; — 

Cfi*oi h-é 
t)Aipe cnó, 

Ój;Án é 

pó^Án 'oó . 1 

tlo aj \iy : — 

An u-éAn beAjj 
*Oo beig feA*o 

*Oe pinn guib jjtAn-buróe, 

£o-ceA|ro fÁib 
Of Loc 

bon *oe óf Aeb cAj\n-bui*óe . 2 

no Ajn'f : — 

tnifCAif nÁ n5At)Ai5i 
JebAf ceAÓ UeAtiif a, 

SpAigleAf nA flAtíAigi 
Seig folu-ftonn p*ApnA . 3 

n o Ajríf : — 

bfljlT) buA*OAC 

buAit> nA pnne 
Siúp p§ mrhe 

l Id., leAéAtiAÓ 100, . 1 . “i r Cpvoe é/i nooipe cnó / i r ó 5 Án A óé/ 
c A b A ij\ póigín tnS.” 

2 Id., LeAÓAtiAÓ 99, no , oo |\éij\ m A j\ cÁ pé ticjMjde m p A n cfe A n- 
fSlu'bmn 

“ 1»icen be A g pole^eio •oopno ^uib gUnburói 
Votepo fAio ofbocb Uig lon T>oq\ A ib c^nburoe.” 

3 Id., le A *An A 6 74, .1. “ p'oó n<\ ngAouróe / -oo geib ce A ó ce A rfij\A / 
r5i«prAi$e A nn r<* n A fUouibee / r e A b A c pie AÍ \n A A n fuilc finn.” 
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Or again : — 

Cridi’s hot 
Seeking you, 

MISS HIM not 
KISS HIM, do ! 1 

Or again : — 

Little bird’s 
Whistle’s heard 

From his bill yellow-bright, 

Clearly now 
From the bough 

To his mate-fellow bright.* 

Or again : — 

Rievers and plunderers 
Seizing on Tara, 

Murder the murderers 
Falcon of Fama . 8 

Or again : — 

Noble Brigit, 

Loved of people, 

Heaven’s sister, 

1 Literally ; “ He is Cride / oak wood of nuts / a youthlet he / to him a 
kisslet.” 

2 Literally : The little bird / who let a whistle / off the point of its bill 
bright-yellow / . . . a prophet / above Loch Laigh / a blackbird off 
the branch yellow-heaped.” 

* “ Fierceness of robbers / takes the house of Tara / Whips he the plun- 
derers’/ the fair-haired hawk of Farna.” 
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ÍIÁp im-'otme 
eifbinn bulge, 
beAÚAn bpeo, 

tlo fiACC nAerii-neAth 
tlluime 5Ae*oeAb 

tliAp ha n-AitteAt) 

^XebeAÍ eAgnA 
IngeAn T>ubcAig 
T)uine UAbbAC, 

t)pig1*0 buAÓAC, 
t)eACA beo. 1 

<Aca, mAp cfomit), ceicpe fiobbAit> in gAC bine *óíob 
fo, Aguf *onncA|\ gAC line be f ocAb *oÁ fiobbA, acc AinÁin 
nA bfnce geAppv gm*óeAf coriiÁpt)A be céibe, “beACAn 
bpeo,” Aguf “beACA beo.” 4g f o potnpbA eibe, Ap ah 
•OCOlhAf A DCUgAO “ SCOpAT) gAipit) ” Aip : 

IngeAn Iavoic Af buAcpA 1 bAignib 
ÍIac be ah bocc, 

Coih-fobAf 1 T>ip a fAibgib 
If A fobc. 2 

1 Irische Texte, III. I., Mittelirische Verslehren, le Thurneysen, L. 71, 
. 1 . “ bfigvo buAbAé / btJAiA ha finne / oeifbfnif fi{ nenfie / o’Áf gcof- 
aihc / ajv AnbfAinne, ÍAige. / If lApxif leAÚAti {. / *Oo fpoif fi neAtfi 
nAorfi / bAtiAtcfom ha H^AeAeAb / beAH-fiAf A a ha h-aoiAcaA / fpféiAeój; 
eApiA / ingeAH ‘ObtibAAiJ / ouine uaIXaó / bfigm buA^AÓ, / if beAÚA 
beo i.” 

2 Id., leAéAHAÓ 88. 
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Helping ever, 

Us from weakness 

HIDING STRIFE, 

Reaching Heaven, 

Nurse of Gaedheals, 

She the hostess, 

Light of wisdom, 

Duffach’s daughter, 

O’er us shining, 

Happy glorious, 

BIDING LIFE . 1 

There are, as we see, four syllables in each of these 
lines and each line is closed with a dissyllable except 
the short lines that make comharda with one another, 
“ hiding strife ” and “ biding life.” Here is an example 
of a metre which was called Short Sedrad : 

Light of Laughter, Love of Leinster, 

Leave their Lair, 

Equal-bright thy rings and ringlets, 

Gold and hair . 2 

•Literally; “Brigit victorious / Victory of the tribe / Sister of 
heaven’s King / for our protecting / feebleness of weakness (?) / Broad 
Blaze / Reached saints heaven / the nurse of the Gaels / the distributor to 
guests / spark of wisdom / daughter of Duffach / proud man / Victorious 
Brigit / Living life.” 

* Literally : “ Daughter of hero from Luachra in Leinster / who follows 
not fault (or whom no fault follows) / equal light between her rines (?) I 
and her hair.” v J 9 
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^5 r° no Ap An T)UÁin-bó-CuAit5ne *oo tAbAip 
'PeAp'oiAt) Ap n*out AtriAc t><5, *oo compAC te n-A cApAio 
CúcutAin Ag An Ác ; — 

11 1 pAg-pA gAn pÁCA 
*Oo ctuice tiA h-ÁCA, 
triAippm go tÁ 1 mbpÁCA 

5° mbpuc a’p 50 mbpig, 

Hoco geb, gé epci, 

5^ pA bee *oom pépci 
gAn gpéin Agup épci 
Le muip Agup cip. 2 

<dg r° r P Arm iongAncAC Ap An ItoiriipÁ'ó tMmpA 
Cotuim Citte, te cup 1 gcéitt T>úinn cat) é An put) a 
T>cug nA peAn ^Aeóit “ ADiAbut ” no 'oúbtugA'ó Aip: — 

Águp, <£gup, iAp céin, céin, 

fóeic 1 bpéiu, bpéin, gAU pc, pc, 

^AniAit cÁc, các, 50 bpÁc, bpÁc, 

In gAÓ cpÁc, cpÁc, ac pgic, pgic. 8 

'O’péA'opAinn nA céAt)CA pompÍA eite CAbAipc Ap nA 
corhpAib t)o cteAcc ua SAetnt put cÁinig nAtlopmAn- 
nAig, acc t)o ‘óéAupAinn An pgpíbmn peo pó pa*oa oÁ 

1 “ rnepavo cotW’ Yah feAH-teAbap. 

* eojAti O Cotfi|v<viA, “ nóif Apip betif a ha SeAti-ShaeAeAL,” ImleAbAp 
III, teA£AHAó 416 , .1. “ni pAÓAit) $ah bAHHAiAe / 50 cUnóe [ca£] ha 
HáCa / rnAtppA 50 lÁ aíi bpÁéA / te neApc Afctif le bpi$ / m glAcpAfn, 
t>Á n-éAgfAinn / pA 50 mbeiéeÁ doth’ gpfopugAb / jah [mionA uaic Ap 
ah] HgpélH AgUf A|\ AH HgeAt^lg / AgtJf Ap tftUip AgUf A]\ dp.” 
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Here is a verse or two from the Táin Bo Gmail gne 
or Cattle Spoiling of Cooley, which Ferdiad spoke on 
his going forth to battle with his friend Cuchulain at 
the ford : — 

I shall not go without securities 
To the contest of the ford, 

It will live [in fame] till the judgment day, 

In vigour and in force. 

I shall not accept, though I die, 

Though thou incitest me, 

Without [receiving an oath by] the sun and the moon, 
Together with the sea and the land. 

Here is a wonderful verse out of the preface to the 
Amra of Columcille, explaining to us what the old 
Gaels meant by the term adiabul or “ doubling.” 

I fear, fear, after long, long, 

Pains strong strong, without peace, peace, 

Like each, §ach, until doom, doom, 

And the gloom, gloom, shall not cease, cease. 

I could give hundreds of examples of metres which 
the old Gaels practised before the Normans came, but I 
should make this essay too long if I were to give any 

* Coltiim Citle, editio O topoin Crowe, 1871, leafcAtuvfc 16, . 1 ., 
“ Ci fAicóiof, f Aicóiof oj\m, cap éif Am a jnvoa, fAt>A / belt i bpétn, t 
bpéiti, gAti fíotóÁin, gAti fíotóÁin, / AífiAit cáó, cáó 50 bpÁt, b|\Át / 1« 
£a 6 C|\Át, U at Ctll^fCAt, Ct 3 l]\feAÓ.” 
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•ocuj^nri níop tnó *óíob Ann po, Agup beit> mé pÁpc^ 
teip An méAt) *oo tugAp. 

TIi’L Aon ticpiteAcc eite Ap CAÍAm nA CpiopcuigeACCA 
te cup i gcomópcAp teo ApbinneAp Agup Ap ‘óeAg-fUAim, 
Agup 'oóig 5 u r ceApAb An cuit) ip mó aca put *oo bi 
eotAf Ap bit Ag An gcuit) eite *o , 0o|iAip Ap cotfc-puAim, 
no comÁpt)A, no “ pirn.” 

Atz tJAp éip ceAÓCA nA tlopmAnnAC t>o pinneAb *oiog- 
bÁit itióp teo, Ap gAC eAtA*ÓAin t)o bi 1 n-6ipinn. TluAip 
puAip nA h- 0 ipeAnnAig An tÁm tÁitnp Ap nA t^octAU- 
nAigib, t)o topAig nA fAop-ceÁpx)A Agup eAtAÓnA mine 
An cpAogAit *oo teACCApip 50 móp cum cinn, Agup *o’pÁp 
Apip pÁ btÁt, mAp *00 biot)Ap in fAn peAccriiAt) Agup 
Y^n occttia-o cóat). t)o cpumnijeAb Apif nA peAn- 
teAbpA (An rnéAt) aca uac pAib txSigce no bÁibce Ag nA 
jAttAib), t>o cuipeAÓ nA mAimpcpeACA Agup nA pgoitce 
Ap bun Apip, Agup t)o méA'OAigeA’ó pi tit, bÁipt), tucc- 
muince Agup tucc-pójtAmÚA, pgpíobnóipite, ottAiriAin, 
ceÁp'OAi'óte, Agup muinncip gAC eAtAbnA 50 móp Apip 1 
n-6ipinn. Acc Ap *oueAcu nA TlopmAnnAC CAp pÁite 
tÁinig Alii Ait Aicit) Ap nA neitib peo 50 téip, Agup Ap 
pgoitcib nA mbÁpt) com mAit Agup Ap gAC Aon put) eite 
(acc niop tugA, bY^it)ip oppA-pAn ’nÁ Ap neitib eite), 
Agup ni pÁgmAoit) ó’n Am pin A-teit 50 t)cugAt>Ap An 
Aipe céA*onA t>’Á *ouompAib Agup t>’Á gcuit) béAppAigeAÓCA 
Agup t)o beipit>ip poime pin. Ip iAt) nA coiiiAip ip mó *oo 
cteACCAt pAt) ó’n Am pn go t)ci An btiAtAin 1600 , An 
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more of them here, and I shall be satisfied with what I 
have given of them already. 

There is no other literature in Christendom to be 
compared with this for melody and euphony, and it is 
pretty certain that the most of these poems were 
composed before the rest of Europe had attained to a 
knowledge of assonance, comharda , or rhyme. 

But after the coming of the Normans great destruc- 
tion was wrought upon every science in Ireland. When 
the Irish had got the upperhand of the Danes, the free 
trades and gentle sciences of life began to come greatly 
to a head once more, and to grow and blossom as they 
had done in the seventh and eighth centuries. The old 
books were collected again — all of them that had not 
been burned or drowned by the Danes — the monasteries 
and the schools were founded again, and poets, bards, 
learners, teachers, writers, ollamhs, artificers, and the 
people of every science were greatly multiplied again 
in Ireland. But now on the coming of the Normans 
from over sea, there came, as it were, a blight over all 
these things, and over the schools of the bards as well 
as over everything else (though less upon them perhaps 
than upon others), and we do not find from that time 
forward that the poets gave the same care to their 
metres and versification that they used to give before. 
The metres which they used to practise most, from that 
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T)eibibe, An tlAnmngeAcc, An tlAnnuigeACC t)eAj, ati 
S éA*ónA (móp Azpip beAg), An T)eAcnAb, Aj;up beAgÁn 
eibe *oe compAib coiccioncA. 

ill ifceAfAim 50 t)cÁini5 Aon AcpujjAt* móp Ap pgoibcib 
nA mbÁpt) nÁ Ap a 50111*0 coriiAp, nÁ Ap a 50111*0 pbió- 
eACCA Ap peA*ó ceicpe céAO bbiA*ÓAn CAp éip ceAÓCA nA 
flopmAnnAC, no nASeAn-§Abb, AbpAmAoip ó’n mbbiAÓAin 
1200 50 *ocf An btiA*ÓAin 1600. 

t)o poinn nA pbi*ó J^cbeAbACA conpoini*óe nA h-Aib- 
jpcpe pÁ pé powncib, Agup *oo b’iA*o nA conpoinibe bun 
Ajjup bÁpp nA béAppAigeACCA. ^5 po mAp poinnceAp 
lAt) ; — 

р, c, c. ... conpoim*óe bojA. # 

b, 5, t>. ... conpoinvoe cptiAibe. 

с, p, p, c, p . ... conpoinibe gApbA. 

it, nn, pp, m, n5. . . . conpoinibe bÁnope. 

b, 5, *0, m, b, n, p. ... conpoinvoe éA*ocpomA. 
p. ... bAin-piogAin nAsconpoine. 

t)o péip t)ii5e nA bpibeAb, An conpoine *00 bAin 00 
poinn *oíob po, r\i péA*opA*ó pé comÁp*oA (no com-ptiAim) 
■óéAnAtn Accbeip nAgconpoine *00 bAin *o’a poinn péin. *Oo 
‘óéAnpA'ó, mAp pomptA, nA pocbA * poc/ 4 pop/ Agup 4 cpoc ’ 
comÁp'OA lomtÁn be céibe, óip bAineAnn bicip t>eipeAnnAc 
jac pocAit *oiob t)o’n poinn céAonA, aóc ni *óéAnpA*ó pAO 
comÁpt)A be 4 com/ nÁ be 4 cop/ nÁ be 4 cot).’ ^gup mAp pn 

♦b’feApp “ cptJAiA ” do éAbAipu oppa po, Apjp “bog ” Ap An poinn 

beAUAf, .1. b, 5, D. 
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time to the year 1600, were Deibhidhe, Rannuigheacht, 
Séadhna (Great and Little), Deachnadh, and a féw 
other common ones. 

I do not imagine that there was any great change in 
the schools of the bards, or in their metres, or in their 
poetry, for 400 years after the coming of the Normans 
or old Galls, or let us say from the year 1200 to the 
year 1600. The Irish poets divided the consonants of 
the alphabet into six divisions, and the consonants were 
both top and bottom of their versification. Here is how 
they divided them : — 


p, c, t. 
b, g, d. 

ch, ph, f, th, sh. 

11, nn, rr, m, ng. 

bh, gh, dh, mh, 1, n, r. 

s. 


soft consonants. 1 
hard consonants.* 
rough consonants, 
strong consonants, 
light consonants, 
queen of consonants. 


According to the law of the poets, a consonant which 
belonged to one of these divisions could not make 
comhárda or Irish rhyme with any other consonant but 
those that belonged to its own division. For instance, the 
words poc , sop and crot would make perfect Irish rhyme 
with one and another, but none of them would rhyme 
with com, cor or cod . And so with all the consonants. 

1 Properly “ hard ” not “ soft.” 

2 Properly “ soft ” not “ hard.” 
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•oo ha conpoinvóib 50 téip. Ip i<vo ha pitib gAetieAtACA 

*00 pUAip AtTIAC At! *01156 feO, A5UP If 1 A *0 *00 pOlHH HA 

conpoinróe Ap ah 5Cuhia po, mAp ip pottup, óip hi pAib 
ha fUAime céAtWA te pÁjjAit acc i h-a *oceAH5Ait> pém, 
A5UP *oeip *Ooccúip -dccinpon hac bpuit Alflp Ap Ap bit 
A^e hac pAib riA poinnce peo (ho put) bu*ó copniúit leo) 
•oéAHCA A5 nAgAe-óeAÍAib oipeAt) A5UP t)Á tníte btiAÓAii 
Ó pOIH. 1 Tll’t AOH Ú5*OAp 1 mbéAptA HÁ 1 HSeAptTlÁltllf 
*00 ÓpÁCU Ap HA pOIHHClb peo HÁp AtntlUlj; 5 Up b’Ail- 
ctipce A5UP AH-OipeATtlHAC 1 A* 0 , A5UP 50 bpUlt HA COtl- 
poinvóe poinnce *oo péip píop-tjtijje ha puAitne pém. 
Act cui5pimit) ah *oti5e nfop peApp, pomplA ho *oo *oo 
beic pÁ H-Áp púitib. ^5 po pAHH 'Oeibióe *oo pintle 

ttlAOltpeActAIHH “ha n-úipp5éAt ” O h-U^inn* : 

51 OH 50 Hlbeic ACC AOH tÁlTl 'AlttU 
1 to CACA *o’Á COpAltlU, 

5aH pÚ*ÓAp *00 ‘ÓéAHAtH OAlbtl, 

*Oo ‘ÓéAHpA'Ó UtAT) •o’eAOpAltl. 

Cíómít) ahh po 50 mbAineAHn ticpeACA *oei peAH n ac a 
ha bpocAt cpiocnuijjeAp ah céA*o tine ^ 5 up ah *DApA tine 

(tt A5UP tl) 'Oo’h pQIHH C6A*OHA, A5UP CA AH U COICCIOtltl 
Wn t)Á pOCAt. til Ap pH *00 HA tlCpeACAlb fall A5UP Tl, 
in pAH cpeAp tine, A5UP ’pAH 5ceAcpAriiA*ó Line. ^5 po 
pAHH eite ih pAH *ocottiAp Aip a *ocu5CAp de-ppi-ptijje 2 

1 Liber Hymnorium, ImleabAp I., leA^AriAÓ xxxii. 

2 Ap feitb Ail f5j\íobnó|VA, . 1 ., “ muriA rnbei£ aóc aoh lát?i 
Aipu / 1 U> ca*a o’Á cofAinc / 5 An b|\6n -oo 6tij\ ojvjaa / x>o béAtifAb fé 
uIaA t>o ópeAÓAA.” 
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It was the Irish poets who invented this law, and it is 
they who thus divided the consonants, as is evident, 
because the same sounds are not to be found in other 
languages except their own ; and Dr. Atkinson asserts 
that he has no doubt but that they had these divisions, 
or something of that nature, drawn up as much as 2000 
years ago. No author either in English or in German 
has treated of these divisions who has not admitted 
that they are very able and fitting, and that the con- 
sonants are divided according to the true law of sound 
itself. But we shall understand the law better by 
having an example or two before our eyes. Here is a 
rann in Deibhidhe, that Maoilsheachlainn or Malachy 
O’Higinn “ of the Romances,” composed : — 

Though we had no help but aRT 
In day of battle passaNT 
We would BREAK in flood on theilf 
And SLAKE in blood Tir ConneZZ.* 

We see here that the last letters of the word that 
finishes the first fine and second Hne, the letters R and 
N belong to the same class, and the T is co mm on to 
both words. And so with the letters M and LL that end 
the third and fourth lines. Here is another rann in the 
metre called Ae-fri-slighe : — 

* This shows the plan of the Irish verse. Literally : “ Though there 
were only Art’s single hand / in the day of battle protecting it / without 
doing a grief to them / he would make a plundering of Ulster.” 
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CfUAlti AH CAf A *OCA|lt.AmAlíl 
&\\ t)ceAÓc 'oeipitj ah *óolflAit 1 , 

1 A|A JJtlp VlAt) AbtltlUfAlT) 

If T)ÓCA 'Óúirm T)’Áp gcotÍAiíl. 1 

Cí’ómít) Atiti fo 50 mbAineArm ha ticpeAÓA t>o fgpíobdf 
tnóp (b Ajjuf Tl) m fAH gcéAt) tíne t)o , ti poinn *o’Á 
tnbAineAnn itl Ajjuf *Ó cfeAf tine, Ajjtif 50 rnbAin- 
eArm itl Ajjuf tl Y At1 *oa|aa tine Wn foinn céA*onA let) 
AgUf íl ’f ah jceAcp AtiiA'ó tine. ^5 fo beAjjÁn *oe tíncib 
eite Af a bfeicfitnít) cotri jéAf AjjUf t>o bí ctuAf nAfeAti- 
5 Ae*óeAÍ, Agiif cotri poncAtriAit Ajjuf *oo bío*OAp Ag tean- 

AttlAIHC tlA flAgAÍ fO l 

Uu if puAipe UAiji eil/e, 

1f c|UiAi*óe Y if cAinci*Óe. 2 

t>AineAnn ah l/ 1 n-“eite” Ajuf An T> 1 5-“ cAinuine,” 
Wn fArig céAt)tiA; Acc m féA'OfA'ó bÁf*o a pÁ’ó, mp 
fompÍA : — 

Uu if fUAijie ’há iSe, 

1f c|niAi*óe Y if cAtncitie. 2 
óip ni bAineAnn S Agiip *0 Wn poirm céA*onA. 

^5 r° fo^P^A eite : — 

CféA*o fÁc tnbeic feAfg pi§ nitíle 
íliotn, A*f tné Ag Aitfije? 2 

bAineArm An ttl Aguf An j t>o’n pomn céA*onA. dpíf 
gAJI 'OO'o’ CUAltt ctAOCtAb A CUlítp, 

Ip cu AÚAif jac Aon-tnLc. 2 

1 Af fe-An-f^íbinn aj\ feitb an fgpíobnóju. 
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Poorer still our poVertY, 

Weightier our woNdeR, 

Since it is the foReigneR 
Saves us from our muRdeR.* 

We see here that the letters which I have written 
large (Y and Y) and (R and R) in the first and third lines 
belong to the same class, and that N and R in the second 
line belong to the -same class as R and R in the 
fourth line. Here are a few more lines, to let us see 
how acute the ear of the ancient Gaels was, and how 
punctilious they were in following these rules : — 

Tu is fuaire uair eiLe, 

Is cruaidhe ’s is caintiDHe. 

The L in eile and the DH in caintidhe belong to the 
same class ; but a bard would not say, for instance ; — 
Tu is fuaire ’ná iSe, 

Is cruaidhe ’s is caintiDHe. 

for S and DH do not belong to the same division. 
Here is another example : — 

Créad fáth mbeith fearg righ niMHe 
Riom a’s mé ag aithriGHe. 

The MH and GH belong to the same class. Again : — 
Gar do &’ thuail claochladh a cuiRP 
Is tu athair gach aon-uiLC. 

* This is based on the Irish stanza, the V being equal to bh, and the Y 
to gh or dh at the end of would. 

2 CÁ ha fomplaibe fo uite 4f fean-TMtiCAib 5411 amm, Aj\ feitb &n 
fgpíobnópA. 
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Th’t nAtfnce peo mAp ha tínce cuAp f óip acá t)Á con- 
pome i n'oeipeA'ó jac pocAit 'oeipi’ó, Tip Ajjup Lc, acc 
bAineAHH ATI ÓéAT) tlCip Wtl *00 (.1. tl AJJUp l/) *oo’n 
poinn céA*onA, Agup bAineAnn ha ticpeACA *oeipeAnnACA 
(P Ajjup C) *oo poinn eibe, acc t)’Á poinn péin. fo 
pomptAno *00 eite : — 

PeApp *00 ton ah t)Ai*obpeAp t>uiU, 

’tlÁ *00 pAi*óbpeAp móp miniC. 

^gtir : — 

4 p IÍIU15 Ioca ah fACAin buig, 

TTlApbcAp é te ctoinn jjCeApmuiX). 

’O’péA'OfAinn mópÁn eite *oo pÁ*ó Ann po Ap cutAiónA 
pitmeAccA t>o cum ha g^ebeit in pAn “T)Án T)ipeAC,” 
mA|\ CUTyAt)Ap Ap HA poipmib bÓAppAljeACCA t)0 bí t)’Á 
5cteAÓcA*ó 1 pjjoitcib ha mbÁjvo, AnuAp 50 t>ci meAÓori 
cpeACcmAb céi*o tiéAj. -dec m’t An c-atti a^aiti te cunncAf 
lomtÁn T)o cup pop Ann po Ap An n*Oeibróe, Ap ah RAnn- 
uijeAÓc, Ap An cSéAtmA, Agup Ap ha compAib eite *oo t>i 
t)’Á múnAÓ 1 n-6ipinn 50 t>ci An peACcrfiAb céA*o t>éAj; 
acc *oeip An c-OttAm O TtlAotmuAit), *00 pgpíob gpAiméAji 
1 Lait)ion *pAn peAccriiAt) céAt> -oéAj; (1677 in pAn Ttóitn) 
50 pAib An t)Án 'oípeAÓ 50 h-iongAncAc cpuAiti, Ajjuf 
“ niop t>eAcpA nÁ Aon ní*ó eite *o’Á bpACAib mé ApiAtfi, no 
•o’Á jcuAtAi*© mé Api Am, no peÁ*OAim a pÁ*ó, niop t)eAcjiA 
’nÁ Aon put) *o’Á bpuit te pÁgAit pAoi’n ngpéin*” 1 Caic- 
prnit) Anoip péAÓAinc jeApp CAbAipc Ap pjjoit tie’n 
1 Maxime autem de metro, omnium quae unquam vidi vel audivi, ausim 
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These last lines are not like the former, for there are 
two assonants in the end of each last word, RP and LC ; 
but the first letters of each pair, R and L, belong to the 
same division and the last letters P and C belong to 
another, (but their own) division. Here is another*: — 

Fearr do lón an daidbhreas duiT 
*NA do shaidhbhreas mór miniC. 

Or again : — 

Ar Mhuigh Iotha an fhachain bhuiG, 
Marbhthar é le cloinn gCearmuiD. 

I could say much here about the garb of poetry 
which the Gaels created in their Straight Verse, (as 
they called the forms of versification which were 
practised in the schools of the bards) down to the 
middle of the seventeenth century. But I have no time 
to give here a full account of Deibhidhe, of Rannuigh- 
eacht, of Séadhna, and of the other metres which were 
taught in Ireland down to the seventeenth century. 
But Dr. O’Mulloy who wrote an Irish grammer in Latin 
in the seventeenth century (Rome 1677 ), asserts that 
Straight Verse is wonderfully difficult, “more difficult 
than anything that I have ever seen or ever heard of, 
or I venture to say, than anything to be found beneath 
the sun.” We must now take a short look at a bardic 
* I have thought it best to give these Irish lines as they stand. 

dicere quae sub sole reperiuntur difficillimo, quo nimirum, bene cognito, 
nulla in reliquis cognoscendis supererit difficultas.— tfrawwnaiica Latino- 
Hibemica : ZÁ 6 lea&vtiAÓ 142 50 tea&vtiAÓ 280 cugfcv -oo’n Prosodia. 
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cfójic f o niA|i *oo bí f é Y AT1 feif eA*ó Aguf Y At1 f e^ccriiA'ó 
céAt) t)é45, cattiaU, beAg put Ap cui|ie<vó 'oeijieA'ó teo. 1 

t)o cofAijeAt) -An peipún pÁ £éit ttlicit, Ajjup t>o 
cij;it)íf tiA tnic téijin te céite Af jjac ceÁjvoA 1 n-eipmn 
50 cotÁipoe tflic tli jnírii, 110 ^ lc b-tliginn, no ttlic 

14l *ÓÁtAlj. UeAC pA*OA, pÁ CÚtTVOAC CUIge, AJ1 CAOlb 

jjteAnnA no pÁ bun cmnc, 1 n-Áic ctuctnAip, céAgAjtAi^, 
*oo bí in fAn fgoib, ajju j* í 5 An puinneojAib m pAn 
5011*0 if mó *óí. *Oo jiéiji mAji cigeA'ó nA mic téijin, t>o 
c«5CAi*óe feornpA ajv teic *00 5AC *ouine aca, peoni|VA beAg 
ceic gAn pnnneotg, Aguf $An *oe cpofcÁn cije Ann acc 
cúpÍA cACAoiji, teAbA, Ajiif triAvoe te n-A 5011*0 éAt)Aij 
t)o cpocA'ó Aip. tliiAiji bí nA mic téizpn vnte bAitijjce 
AfceAÓ, Aguf nuAiji bí a 5011*0 bponncAnAj* C115ÚA *00 tia 
h-otbAtrinAib, *oo cptnnmgcí ia*o te céite m pAn bAÍÍA 
móji, Agvif *oo ctnjtcí ceipceAnnA aji 5AÓ Aon aca, te 
pÁ^Ait AtnAÓ cia rhéAt) peAf a no eoÍAif aji ticjii'óeACc 
*oo bí Aige. TDuine aji bic *oe nA tnACAib téijjin nÁfi péA*o 
An 5 Ae ’ó ei ^5 *oo pgpíobAt) 50 ]\éip A511J* 50 ceAjtc, t>o 
cuijicí AbAite Apíj* é. -dnn pn *00 jiinne An c-ÁjTo-obtAíTi, 
TTIac tli jníni 110 ttlActli *ÓÁtAij ójiÁiT) t)o nA mACAib 
téijm, Agup *00 cuijieAÓ iAt) pÁ pciú|iA*ó nA n-omeAÚ 
«dn TTiAc bu*ó mó eotAf aji béAj^AijeAÓc, aji Uaiíti, 
aji >dmAf, Aji UAine, aji Cottiájvoa, aji ^fro-pinn, Agup aji 
nA cothf Aib éAgp AthbA, *oo ctnppi'óe é pÁ’n oioe ip peAjiji, 
Aguf An buAÓAitt bu*ó bujA eoÍAf po ctnpcí é pÁ pciujiAn 
1 $é &6 te&bap “ Clanricar(I’s m Memoirs, ,, poiltpjée t torvoon, 1722. 
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school of this kind as it existed in the 16th and 17th 
centuries ; a short time before they came to an end. 1 

The bardic session used to begin at Michaelmas, and ^ 
the students used to come together out of every quarter ; 
of Ireland to the college of O’Gnive or O’Higinn or \ 

O'Daly. The school consisted of a long house with a \ 

thatched roof, on the side of a valley or at the foot of a 
hill in a warm sheltery place, and it was built for 
the most part without windows. According as the 
students came together, there would be alloted to each 
of them a separate chamber, small, warm and window- 
less, with no furniture in it except a couple of chairs, a 
bed and a rail for hanging clothes. When all the students 
had gathered together and their presents had been given 
to the ollamhs, they were assembled in the great hall, 
and questions were put to each of them to find out how 
much knowledge or information they possessed about 
literature. Any one of the students who was not able 
to write Irish well and correctly was sent home again. 
Then the árd-ollamh, O’Gnive or O'Daly, made an 
oration to the students, and these were put under the 
guidance of preceptors. The student who had most 
knowledge of versification, of Uaim, and Amus, and 
Uaithne, and Comhárda, and Aird-rinn, and of the various 
metres, would be placed under the care of the best 
instructor, and the lad who knew least would be com- 

1 This account is largely drawn from a remarkable book “ Memoirs of 
the Marquis of Clanrickard,” published in London in 1722. 
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po-oit)e. 'Oeipci'óe Leo -Ann pin t)Án t>o ceApAt) Ap bun- 
Á*óbAp éigin, ctnt) aca i *ocomAp nAC pAib *oeACAip, Agtif 
cui*o eite aca i n*Oeibi*óe no i ílAnnuigeAÓc rfióip. Huaiji 
beic biA*ó nA mAit>ne cAicce aca, t)o cpeopuigci gAc aoíi 
aca 50 'oc'í a peompA péin ; *oo mincAoi An *oopup aiji, 
Agup t)0 pÁgcAoi é in pAn 'oopcA'OAp, óip ni pAib Aon 
pumneog in pAn cpeompA. *Oo ÓAiceA*ó An itiac téigin é 
péin Aji AÍeAbAró, 1 AgpruiAineAio Agup Ag niAccnAiti 1 n-A 
incmn péin, Agup Ag cumAb a cui*o pAnn aji An t)coThAf 
'oubjiA'ó teij\ * 0 ’pAn gAc Aon aca itiaja pn 50 h-Am 
puipéip, miAip cigeA*ó peApbpógAucA Le comnLib Ag 
cAbAipc poLuip t)óib, cum 50 pgpiobpAt)Aoip piop aji 
pÁipéAp nA jiAinn t)o bi cumcA aca. Ip *oóig 50 nt>eAp 
n at) é peo cum cuimne Agup meAriiAip nA mAc Léigin no 
méA'ougA’ó, óiji t)o b’éigin t>óib a gcuit) pAnn congbÁit 
*oe glAn-meAbAji* 1 n-A gcuimne 50 'ociucpA'ó An potuj\ 
Jac SÁcAipn Agup gAÓ LÁ pAop, 'o’imcijeA'ó nAmicLéigm 
Ap An gcotÁipce, Agup *00 pgApA*OAoip iat) péin Ap put) nA 
cípe AineApg nA nt)Aoine UApAÍ Agup nA pgotog pAVobip 
Agup geibit)íp pÁitce in gAC Aon cig. T)o cuipeAtj muinnoji 
nA h-Áice, gAc peAp aca Ap a UAip péin, tón Agup biAt> 
go *oci An cotÁipce, Agup it)ip An méAt> torn *oo geibinif 
Ap Ail cptige peo, Agup An méAt) bponncAnup t)o beipeAn 
nAmictéigin teó, *oeip pAt) go pAib nA h-ottArfiAin Aguf 

1 “ Untie 1 teAbAiti f^ot” — fin Aguf “ beiti ’nA bÁjvo,” 1 
gCAnAtfiAin nA bpiteAti. 

2 m tei gtiitie -oo tijvAoitiib nA 5 aIUa Aon juit) 6u|\ aj\ JbÁipéAp. b’péiDip 
go inbuti pngleAÓ An nóip pin, é po. 
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mitted to an under-teacher. They would then be desired 
to compose a poem upon some subject, some of them in 
a metre that was not difficult, and more of them in 
Deibhidhe or in Great Rannuigheacht. When their 
morning meal was eaten they would be led away, each 
of them to his own chamber, the door would be closed 
upon each, and he would be left in darkness, for there 
was no window in the room. The student would then 
throw himself upon his bed , 1 thinking and considering 
in his own mind, and composing his stanzas in the 
metre that he had been desired to.* Each of them 
remained in this way until supper-time, when a servant 
used to come round with candles to give them light, in 
order that they might write down on paper the stanzas 
that they had composed. This was done in order, no 
doubt, to increase the memory and power of recollection 
of the students, because they had to keep their stanzas 
by heart, in memory, until the fight came. Every 
Saturday and every holiday the students would go out 
of the college and scatter themselves through the 
country, amongst the gentlemen and rich farmers, and 
they used to receive a welcome in every house. The 
people of the locality used to send, each in his turn, 
provisions and food to the college, and what between 
all the provisions they used to get in this way, and all 

1 “ Lying in the beds of the schools” is a bardic epithet for becoming 
a poet. 

2 Can it be that this was a broken remnant of the custom which forbade 
the Druids of Gael to commit anything to writing ? 
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«a h-oi'oi'óe fAibbip 50 teop. <\tt cúigeA-ó U picm t>e iM 
itlÁpcA tjo bpipd »ia police puAp, A5Uf tj’itncijeA'ó tiA 
mic U151U AbAite. Ill cigidp Apíp 50 ceAnn pé tdop, 
óijA ip eA'ó fAoit tiA DAOine 50 mb’peApp t>óib béic ’f An 
tnbAile bóib pém, no A5 ^AbÁil nA dpe, 1 oceAp nA 
bliAbnA, ’nÁ t>o beic cpApcA le céile m fAti jcoUipce 
t»o b{ pó ceic céAgApAC, 5An pumneógAib Ann, Agup 5411 
oipeA-o Agup CAppAin^c jAoice. tli cigeAb Aon ouine 50 
■ocí An cotÁipce acc •oAome t>o bAin 00 bunAÓ bÁptwc. 
*Oo bí bunAió ppeipiAtrA 1 n-éipmn 00 cug bÁipo A 5 up 
plib oo’n dp, tnA|t -oo bí tTlumncip ’OÁU15, tTluinncip 
b-Uiginn, riA CobcAijij, CUnn CpAic, CUnn An ttÁipt), 
nA tTl Aotcon Aipije, ÍTIuinncip Coinrinóe, Agup mópÁn 
eite. *Oo bí An pilvóeAÓc tnAp oijpeAcc m pnA bunAÓAib 
peo, Aju-p ip uaca cigidp nA mic téijin. 

If m pnA cotÁipcib Ajuf nA pgoibcib Ap a ocuj; mé 
An cunncAf po, 00 b-oibeAb At;up 00 múme<vó pitió Ajup 
obbAiih nA b-eipeAnn Ap peAÓ n« ^céAOCA bliAÓAn, 50 
•od meA-óon An cpeAcctnAb céit> oéAj;. <*cc ó puAip nA 
nuAb-SAilb 5peim pjóije Ap eipmn, 00 cuip piAt> r>eipeAb 
leip nA pjoilcib ; níop pÁgA-oAp oipeAt) Ajup puijteAC 
■óíob ’n-A ntnAij. 

tli popup A pÁó cia An UAip Ap éopAij p501l.ce nA 
mbÁpo Ap cpíonAÓ. Do pinne An tjAinpiojAin eilip 
-otijce cpuAióe 1 n-AjjAió nA bpleAÓ, Agup CAmAtibeAj 
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the presents that the students used to bring with them, 
it is said that the ollamhs and teachers were fairly rich. 
On the 25th of March the schools used to break up, and 
the students go home. They used not to come again 
for six months, for it was thought that it was better for 
them to be at home for themselves, or travelling through 
the country, during the heat of the year, than to be 
cramped together in the college which was too hot 
and snug, without windows in it, and without even an 
air draught. None used to come to the college except 
people who belonged to a bardic family. There were 
special families in Ireland who gave to the country 
bards and poets, as the O’Dalys, the O’Higinns, the 
O’Coffeys, the Magraths, the Mac-an-bháirds, the 
O’Mulchonrys, the Conmees, and many others. Poetry 
was, as it were, an heirship in these families, and it is 
from them the students used to come. 

It was in the colleges and schools which I have 
described that the poets and ollamhs of Ireland were 
brought up and instructed for hundreds of years, down 
to the middle of the seventeenth century. But from the 
time the New Galls or later English got a grip of 
Ireland -by the throat, they put an end to the schools, 
and did not leave even the remains of them behind. 

It is not easy to state exactly at what time the 
schools of the bards began to wither. Queen Elizabeth 
passed stringent laws against the poets* and a short 
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’n -4 *61415 fin *oo cpoc O t)pi 4 in, l 4 pÍ 4 Úti 4 *óifunh 4 n, cpi 
fiti6 cL6*ó4ifitrf4. 1 t)o finne4*ó x>h^e 45 p4iptimé4*o *00 
C|iuinni5e46 1 t»tnmne4c ’f AT1 tnbti464in 1541 , 45 p<vó 
50 rnb 4 inpi 6 e 4 cui*o m 4 oine 50 téip *oe 6uine 4 p bic *oo 
6 é 4 np 46 “ 4 n fitTóe 4 cc 4 p 4 t>oi 5 C 4 p 4 bp<\n ” *oo 6tnne 
4 f bic 4 cc 4 rh 4 in t)o *Ói 4 45 Uf Wn pij;. 1 *Oo geibeAÓ 
pte 4 f U4ipib oijie 4 *o 45 tif cé 4 *o m 4 pc 4 p 64 n no 4 p 
4 bfÁn ó n 4 * 040 inib móp 4 * Upí f5ittm5 *0645 451^ 
cuifciún *oo bí m f 4 n ni 4 pc, ^uf b’ion 4 nn cé 4 *o ni 4 pc 
4 n ti 4 ip pin 45 Uf fé cé 4 *o púnc 4 noif. tli p 4 ibppionnp 4 
n 4 móp-u 4 f 4 b 1 n-éipinn n 4 c p 4 ib pti6 45 ce 4 cc cuc4 
4 5 uf 45 C 4 b 4 ipc t) 4 n no 4 bp 4 n motc 4 teo 4 p 4 bpui5- 
i*oíf tii4C móp. *Oo bí bdn Ie 4 b 4 ip *oe 64 nc 4 ib 45 
Uiobóit) t)uicté 4 p, Uij;e 4 pn 4 n 4 C 4 cp 4 c, 45 tif 45 tTl 4 ipe 
Cí°fÓ5, 4 ihnnoi, *0*4 moÍ 4 *ó. £u 4 ip 4 n t)uicté 4 p 4 c po bÁf 
’fan mbi4*Ó4in 1596 . T)o bí t<\n te4b4ip *oe *Ó4nc4ib 4p 
4 n nóp cé 4 *on 4 45 ITluinncip tli típoinn, 4 p 4 *001546 
a t»e4b4]\ n4 n1t)p4nn4C, ,,8 U4 te4b4p 45 O Conncub4ip 
T)onn 45 tnoUvti Cloinne S4riip464in. U4 be4b4p 1 
5Copenb45en, 1 bocÍ4inn, 45 mol,46 Ctoinne ítle5 
Ui6ip, 45Uf if *0615 n4c p4ib 4on btin46 móp 1 n-6ipmn 

1 4tm^ÍA UÍoJaóua n a h-eipeAtm. 

2 “ No poet nor other person whatever shall make verses called auran 
[abp&i] to any one after God on earth, except the king,” &c . — Ulster 
Journal of A rchceology, vol. 7, p. 93-115. 

8 *Oo pgpíob Ua6£ óg «iac ctiAitig mic ^hiotÍAÓottmn tli h-tlignw, 00 
puAip bÁp 1448, oAti Ap ChÁfcAil Ó 15 tfnc c!ia£aiI, thic 'OomiéA&A 
tli ChormcubAip shtigi j, Agup -oeip pé íiaó bptngeAti pé pém niop tugA 
’Hi 20 bó uai4 Ap 6 Án. peuó Egertou, 111, van 40, pAtin 24-25. 
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time thereafter, OIBr ien Earl of Thomond hanged t hree 
celebrated poets. A law was made by a parliament^ 
assembled in Limerick in the year 1541, that “ any y 
person who shall make verses called auran [i.e. <\t>pÁn] 
to any one after God on earth except the king,” should 
have his goods confiscated. A poet used sometimes to 
receive as much as a hundred marks for a poem or 
abhran , from the great men of Ireland. The mark was 
worth thirteen shillings and four pence, and a hundred 
marks then would be worth some £600 now. 1 There 
was neither prince nor great noble in Ireland who had 
not visits from poets bringing poems or abhráns in their 
praise, for which they used to receive a large price. 
Theobald Butler lord of Cahir, and his wife Mary 
Cusack had the full of a book of poems in their praise. 
This Butler died in 1596. In the same way the O’Byrnes 
had the full of a book of poems written upon them 
which is called The Book of the O’Byrnes. O’Conor 
Donn has a volume in praise of the clann Samhradhain , 
or Mac Governs, and there is a book in Copenhagen in 
Denmark written in praise of the Maguires, and it is 
pretty certain that there was no great family in Ireland 

1 Teig <5g, son of Teig, son of Gillacolum O’Higinn, who died in 1484, 
composed a poem on the death of Cathal <5g, son of Cathal, son of 
Donnchadh O’Conor, of Sligo, in which he mentions that he used never 
to get less than twenty cows from him for a poem. See Egerton MSS. 
in. poem 40. ranns 24-25. 

* CÁ -opoó-óóip T>e peo 1 gColÁijxe tia Cpiotiói’oe. 
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nAc p\ib teAbjiA *oe , n cineÁt céAtWA aca. úcz aji 
• oceacc t>o *óei|AeA*ó ha cfeifeAb céit) t)éA5 *oo bí pxicciof 
aja nA 'OAoimb mójiA, Aguf ni bftnjjeAT» nA bAijA-o aíi 
pxitce céATWA *oo 5eibit)íf jioime pn. ^gmAoit) f ite, 
SeÁjjAn O h-th^mn, aj; ceAfAcc 50 bpnt eAjjtA aji 
íia CAomÁnAijib, aji Cloirm JeAjiAiU;, Ajt itlumncift 
tli itl ójvóa, Agvif Ajt ha 5Ae*óeAÍAib 5° béiji, jioim nA 
SAcpxnAib, Aguf íiac gcuijieArm pAt) Aon fÁitce fioim 
pte Atioif acc AiriÁin CÍAnn tli tíjtoinn. 

^Xcc 11 a tléAtnAinn 1 cuitteAf btÁc, 

Tli h-Aicne *óAtn foi|A nÁ pap, 
tleAc te ceAnnAc tno tiAoi pvnn, 

1TIÁ cÁit) Ann r»i feA* 0 A|i c’ iAt). 

t)o caíi Án pte mó|t UUxac, ItlActh j™'™* cuijieA’ó 
tiA S 5 ot bÁjvoAc, Am éigin, mAji rheApvim, ix>i|\ ati 
btiA*ÓAin 1600 Agup 1620. UApiAingim An *>Án yo Af 
tÁim-fgpbinn im’ feitb péin. Cuipm comAjiCA jrÁ’n 
jcottiájvoa acá 1 teic *óeip , ó jac jiAinn. 

!_ 

CÁijtni*ó Cigfe £umn gAoi'óeAÍ 2 

i _ 

^■ÓbAJl SUA*Ó nA SAO|A-* 0 ‘pA 01 *ÓeA'Ó, 

tli mAi^ t)iob t)ATTin a cumAi*ó, 

< 

ÍIÁ *oíot AtvmA obÍAmAin. 

1 AO'ó triAC stieÁgain tli b Vi |\ 01 rm. Cá -oáti An <vf an lÁtfifspfbinii, 

" teAbAjx n-A tnb|\Anru\ó.” 

2 “ .1. uhuic filib rijxe ha nSaetieAt.” 
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but possessed a book of the same kind. But towards 
the end of the 16th century the great nobles became 
terrified, and the bards would not receive the same 
welcome from them that they used to get before. We 
find a poet, Seághan O’Higinn, complaining that the 
O’Tooles, the O’Cavanaghs, the Fitzgeralds, the O’Moores 
and the Gaels in general, were afraid of the English, 
and now no longer welcome the poets — all except the 
O’Bymes : — 

Except the grandson of Redmond who deserves fame, 
I do not know, east or west, 

A person to buy my nine stanzas, 

If they exist I know them not. 

The great Ulster poet O’Gnive sang the funeral- 
lamentation of the Bardic schools, some time as I think 
between the year 1600 and 1620. I extract this poem 
from a MS. in the writer’s possession. I have marked 
the comhárda that is in the last half of each stanza : — 

i 

Fall’n the Land of Learned men, 1 

i 

The Bardic Band is fallen, 

i 

None now learn a Song to Sing, 

For long our Fern is Fading. 

1 This translation gives the metre of the original Deibhidhe and is 
sufficiently literal 


r 
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CÁifuivó a |ié, t/eAC aj\ LeAC, 

Sgot ttUvó, Cigfe l/AijneAC. 
'OeAÓniA'ó X)Árfi ttluirfineAc m 

- . -L 

fty 5 An fin^teAc An c-Áp-jwin. 

1 gcjuc CotitiAcc, CeAjvocA fgot 

i 

tli rfiAi^ OLLaíti nÁ’ -dobAji, 
tug fÁ’ni Cfu'óe ceo ojicjia, 

’Sni beo pie fógt attica. 

tli clof Sgoluibe Sgéit ceirm 

T)’ thb n-*OÁlAig nÁ x>’ ttib n-ttigirm, 

4g cup Luróe i leApÚAib fgot, 

T)Á eAÍcAin fine n-eoÍAÓ. 

Olg 1 *Ó ÚA1*Óg *ÓUAH-fgAgCA *Óoitt, 

0Ag 6 ocai*ó tílic ttl AottfeAclAinn, 
Úug *ojiAOice éijunn fÁ oil, 

SéibeAnn tnAoiúe pÁ tneAmnoin. 

tlc ! m triAifi Caotú nÁ Cajia 
'O fuil 6 aLa , óiiac 6oca*óa, 
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Scant the Schools made hearts to Stir 
In Ulster’s Land and Leinster, 
Southward ’tis so, nine in ten, 

From Fine and Foe have Pallen. 

Connacht, Crafty forge of Song, 

Is also Hurled Headlong, 

Doom and gloom have Hushed the Heart, 

i 

- For us no Room, no Rampart. 

/ 

Ye were Masters Made to please 
Ui h-Uiginn, Dear O’Dalvs, 

Gloomy rocks have Found their F ates 
For flocks of Plumy Poets. 

Fearful your Fates, O’Higinn, 

And Yohy Mac Melaughlinn, 

Park was the Day though Feud Pell 
The Good, the Gay , the gentle. 

Where are ye, oh, where are ye. 

The Brilliant Blood of Yohy ? 1 

1 These were the Keoughs, poets of the O'Byrnes of Wicklow. 
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^5 f in Ctnpe CjtvDeA'D ngÍAn, 
thte a Cine ap *oo CcvoAfi. 

ClAnn CpAic, •o’A'ópAi'ofp pj;otA, 
pne tlAnn-gtAn TtiiAnACA, 

TTIéAtA nAC tTÍAipiT) An *oÁrii, 

PlAéArhA Cajiat) A’f CompÁn. 

1 gcpic thpnig An IP 1111111 5^ A1T1 > 

S50CA pteAT) put CobcAij, 

SgéAl ITlóp gAn mAfitAinn nA pgot, 

A p^ApCAin ip Ctó'ó CéA-opA-ó. 

ClAnn An t)Áijvo, ttiac Comrni'óe, 

UeApc ppig tii piib-pte, 
mo *óaII CiAc-fA 1 ^Ceo CúrhA-ó 
t)eo T) , lApfmA nA n-OttArhAn ! 

T)o CAn pile eite amciott nA tiAimpipe céAT)tiA 1 
•ocAoib ctncime nA mbÁfVO Ajjup nA pitibeACCA, mAf 
leAnAp. Ip éipeAÓCAÓ pAobAp Agup géipe peipbe 

An pie peo 1 : — 

1 o tÁiihfS|\íblrm Ap feitb aVi fgpíobnópA. 
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Holy Hearted men and pure, 

_/ 

For whom there Fell no Future. 

Keen Magraths, we Keene for them, 

A Raoe of Rann and poem, 

Merrysouled, the Muses’ sons, 

Right JBoon and Bold companions. 

/ 

Of Bards as Birds sweet on trees, 

A swarm Came from the Coffeys, 

Sacred Song has Ceaséd to live, 

_/ 

Reached by a Wrong more active. 

Mac-an- Wards and Mac Conmees, 

j 

Seers and Sacred vision’ries, 

j 

Quenched they Lie in Lowly bed, 

Whence , Ah ! have I survived. 

Another poet sang about the same time concerning 
the downfall of the bards and of poetry as follows. 
Wondrous keen are the edge and bitterness of this 
poet : — 
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A tine, nÁ meAbfunj; étgfe, 

CeAjvo *oo féAti piAm pocpéigfi, 1 
Uúf onófA ge ft* duaI *ot, 

T7ua| a <\nfó^A An éigfi. 

Í1Á leAn *oi, ■oiobiro cetjvoe, 

Í1Á cum, cjté gjtéAf nJjAe’óeilzje, 

*OÁncA ftiAfUA if fnuAQ-yoiftpe pÁé, 
nuA'D-'Doifce neAm-gnÁc. 

'dbftÁin blÁCA birme bojjA, 

IIac beAg a mbeic com-fA*oA, 

4?v 5 ° nils* 5 Atl n° óo r A > 

THó x)o cétm ó’n gcumAfA.* 

Í1Á mol Aotn-feAf, nÁ liAOf peAjt, 

T)Á molAtf, nÁ mol gAovoeAl. 

UuAf yolA ^'AoinfeAf le jv ’ b’Átl, 

IHoIaó Jaoi'óiI *oo j;AbÁil. 

SgAf piú, nÁ juom a *oceAcc, 8 
tlÁ cutmtng a gcfoinceAÓc, 8 

1 .i. no tpé 15 fí. Sgfxíobta triA|\ Aon fooat, óutn focAit cj\í potla 00 
óuj\ 1 noeij\exvó r\& tía^ Une, rnajv acá focal x>Á fiotla 1 tToeipeab tu 
line jvoitbe pn. 

2 = “ó’ngctmiAf fo.” S5|\íobtAin-AonfocAtniA|\if ceAtJUigéeAÓo’file. 

3 zi poll a Ag ceAfwÁt ’f^n t>Á Une feo. 1f oóig gup “ a’f” an focal 
acá Ag ceAfcÁt. 
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Weave not Song my Son like me, 
It means a Lot un-Lucky, 
Honoured class the Bards may Be, 
But all, a -Las, un -Lucky. 

i 

Try not suck a Trade to wish 

t 

F or Anyone. In Irish, 

Sound no allegoric Song, 

/ 

Historic , Haughty, Headlong. 

I 

STrike no STrain of music, wed 

To Lines of Length divided ; 

£ 

Every line in Feet that .Fall, 

All Fleet and Fine and equal. 

i_ 

Satirize none. PRithee PRaise 
No man Living. Or Least- ways 
Praise no Gael. Else Gall and woe 
Fail not to Fall and Follow. 

Leave a-Lone the Gael, nor tell 
Tidings Tale nor chronicle 
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lúb mobcA SAoi-óeAb nÁ j;Ab, 

Jac Aom-peAp pompA píotncAp. 

fflAicne rnibeAtj, cbAnnA Cuinn, 
tleAju; aca Apff t>Á n-AbpAinn, 
t>péAg UAppAnsAipe *oo rtuxp firm, 

Í1Á Uixvó Ainpme i n-0ipinn ! 

1f mAffin 'o’éAj; fjjoibce nAtnbÁp'o. ‘O’éAjjA'OAfbeif An 
éAg céA*onA t )0 pug aji nA bunA'ÓAib mófA 5 Ae> ó eA tACA. 
tli’b An Áic AgAin in f An T)cpÁccAf jjeApp fo be cunncAf 
“OO CAbAlfC Af flteA*ÓAlb tlA fgob, AgUf be n-A gcup 1 
gcompfÁix) be céibe, Aguf be pibeAbAib eibe nA h-0oppA 
Y<vn Atn céA*onA. 1n pnA ceicpe céAt) bbiA*ÓAn cAp éif 
ceACCA nA tlofmAnnAc, if é mo rneAf 50 mbu*ó é*Óonn- 
ca’ó tnóp O TDÁtAig An pbe *oo b’peAff. ^nAif fé bÁf 
Y^n mbbiA'ÓAin 1244. *Oeip nA Ceicpe tnAigifcpme ‘o’Á 
CAoib mAf teAnAf : — “'OonncA’ó rnóp Ua TDÁbAig, fAOi 
nÁp fÁpAigeAt) ocuf nAÓ pÁipeoÓAp be *oÁn, t)o ég ociif 
[a] AtmACAb hi tTlAinifap nA t>úibe.” Uimciobb nA 
bbiA'ónA 1600 *oo bí mópÁn bÁjvo ítiaic beo 1 n-0ijnnn. 
Ili’b An c»Atn AgAm ctmncAf *oo cAbAipc oppA fÁ beic, 
A 5 iif Af An *oiAfbóifeAcc *oo cuipeA*oAp Af bonn 
eACOffA féin Af a *octi 5 CA|i “loniApbÁ'ó nA tnt>Áp*o.” 
UAiúm^eAnn Ua^j; ITIac T)Aipe biorn fém níof tnó ’nÁ 
Aon peAf eibe aca. 4cu t)o b’iAt), t)o f éip mo bAf AthbA- 
fA, UAt >5 T)Abb O h-thgmn Aguf 0ocai , ó O h-0o*óufA nA 
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Of that darkling Ruined Race, 

Whom demons Marking Menace. 

/ 

' Should I Say “ though Sick with want, 

Soon shall they Soar, asCendant,” 

j 

Ah, I then, in Sooth , should Sing 

Un truth Un truth or nothing. 

Thus, then the schools of the bards died out. They 
died of the same death that overtook the great Gaelic 
families. I have no room in this short treatise to give 
an account of the poets of the schools, or to compare 
them, either with one another or with the poets of 
Europe who were their contemporaries. During the four 
hundred years after the coming of the Normans, my 
opinion is that Donnchadh Mor O’Daly was the best of 
the poets. He died in the year 1244. The Four Masters 
speak of him as follows : — “ Donnchadh Mór O’ Daly, a* 
sage who was never surpassed and never shall be 
surpassed in poetry, died and was buried this year in 
the monastery of Boyle.” About the year 1600 there 
were a great number of excellent bards alive in Erin. 
I have no time to give an account of them separately, 
and of the disputation which they carried on amongst 
themselves, called the “ Contention of the Bards.” Teig 
Mac Daire pleases me, I think, most. But in my opinion 
Teig Dali O’Higinn and Eochaidh O’Hussey were the 
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pitib t )0 VpeApp Agup *oo bpiojriiAipe *00 rru\i|i it)ip An 
peipeAt* Ajjup An peAccmAt) céA*o * 06 ^ 5 . -<\cc ni péAOAim 
cunncAp niop cpumne CAbAipc oppA Ann po. CAicpió me 
t)eipmj 5 A*ó te cup piop Ap An AcpugAÓ móp *00 úÁimj 
Ap pititieAcc nA h- 6 ipeAnn cpé cpionAt) nA Sgot Agup 
nA mt)Ápt) piAgAÍCA. 

*Oo pgpíob pititi nA h- 0 ipeAnn t>Án •oípeAÓ 1 com pat) 
Aguf *oo mAip nA pgoitce. tlíop péAt> pile t>Án t)ipeAc 
•óéAnAm gAn pcuit)éAp pAt)A in pnA pgoitqb. 4 cc cibrnfo 
com tuAC teip An peipeA-ó céA*o t>éA5 50 pAib comAip 
eite cAob Amuij •oe’n t)Án *oipeAÓ Ag ceAcc ApceAc. tli 
pAib Aon put) eite A5 congbÁit puAp nA *ocomAp cpuAió 
eAtA*óAncA, Agup 50 móp-móp An *Oeibi*óe, acc n<v 
pgoitce ; Agup nuAip bpipeAti ia*o po, ni pAib AmpAp Ap 
biú Ann n ac bpllpeAt) An piticeAcc jjAetieAtAc 50 poipme 
Agup 50 cumA níop pimptróe. 1 p é An put) *oo pmneAt)Ap 
Anoip, .1. cup p u a p t)o cómAipeAm poncAihAit 
tiA p 1 o 1 1 a in f An tine. t)u*ó cumA teo Anoip cia 
méAt) pi ott a bí Ann p An tine, t)Á t)CuicpeA*ó bpig An 50CA 
An oipeAt) ceApc c’uAipib in 5AC tine. *Oeip t)Aoine 50 
*ocÁini5 An c-AcpugAb po ApceAÓ ó’ti eótAp 100 puAip nA 
gAebit Ap pAnnuiseACc SAcpAnA, ’p Ari cpeAccmA-o Aoip 
t)éAg, acc ip t)óij; tiom 50 pAib An c-AcpugAt) Ag *out aji 
A gAm a bpAt) poime pin. ^5 po cpucujAC Aip. T)o pgpiob 
triAC nA 1 /eApA ttlóipe, 1 n - 0 AppA »5 Ait>eAt, 1 

n- 4 \U)Ainn, cimceAtt nA btiAtmA 1512 , it>ip *óÁ céAt> 
1 T)ttbAipc file focal gpinn, cjváé, tnap fo ; — 

“ feaj\ x)Sr\& &£ oéAtiAtfi x>Ám, 

1f K)Án& ah gnioth t>o £tir& pé; 
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best and most vigorous poets who lived between the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. But I cannot give 
a more exact account of them here. I must hasten to j 
describe the great change that overtook the poetry of 
Erin through the withering of the schools and of the 
regular bards. 

The poets of Erin wrote Straight Verse, so long as 
the schools survived. No poet could compose Straight 
Verse without a long course of study in the schools. 
But we find as early as the sixteenth century, that there 
were other metres, outside of Straight Verse, making 
their entry. There was nothing propping up the difficult 
scientific metres, and especially the Deibhidh, except 
the schools, and when these were broken up there could 
be no doubt at all but that Irish poetry would return to 
simpler forms and to a simpler shape. What they now 
did was — to give up the punctual reckoning of the syllables 
in each line . They did not care how many syllables 
were in each line, provided only the stress of the voice 
fell so many times in it. People say that this change had 
its origin in the knowledge which the Gaels acquired of 
English metric in the seventeenth century ; but I have no 
doubt that the change was going on a long time before 
this. Here is a proof of it. Ma^egor-ofjiismore in Argyle 
in Scotland, wrote down about the year 1512, between 


/ 


At c An feaf naó nudanann An t>án t>ij\ea$ 
If feAf uána ©Á fifib é 1” 
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A 5 uf cpí ééAt> *oe nA oÁncAib ^Aetieitge bA thó ctú An 
UAip fin AmeAfg nA ngAeneAt in a cíp féin, Aguf if 
fíop-beAgÁn oe’n 'Oeibióe acá ’n-A ineAfg, Aguf in fnA 
oÁncAib fin acá cuitica i SéAÓnA A5tif i tlAnnuijeACc 
Tflóip ni’t nA potbAin i gcóthmii'óe 50 piA^AÍcA. Sgfíob 
fé fíof niópÁn *oe óÁncAib Oifín, Agtif ní’t in f An 50111*0 
if mó oe nA oÁncAib feo acc “ Ó5tACAf,” no f Ainn A5 
t)éAnArri Aiúpif aji *ÓÁn *OípeAÓ. UU5ÓAP Ó5ÍACAf Aip, óif 
nft Ann acc Ó5IAC no feApbpójjAncA 1 5cómppÁiT> teif 
An'OÁn'OífeAÓ ceApc, óif m cóiniUonAnn fé nAfiA^ÍACA. 
Uá bÁiiiif5fíbinn 1 beAbAflAnn bpÁcpAÓ Haoiití Ppóin- 
fiAif, 1 mbAite-ÁCA-ctiAC, a bfint oeic mile Une innce 
oe’n cmeÁt “ OifíneAÓ,” A5iif Ú115 mé pÁ oeAfA^o 50 
f Aib fiAO fo beA5-nAÓ 50 téip ctimcA ’f At1 *OÁn TMpeAC. 
-dec m bATiibAió *oonA*oÁncAib \ymó cbú 1 n-éipmn A5iif 
1 n-dtt)Ainn, íia oÁncA *00 cuip An CumAnn OipíneAÓ 
<x 5 uf lAn CAimbéAb attiac. Ó5ÍACAf acá ionncA-fAn 5An 
Aon pó-cinnceAÓc fiobtA in fAn line. péAÓ nAUnce feo 
Af “ SeiÍ5 ha péinne of cionn boÓA *Oeip5” : — 

piAfu 00 bí Af toe An cSléibe 
be Af ctnpeAÓ Áp tia pémne, 
pice céAt), no níof mó, 

T)’Á *0015 bÁf 1 n-Aon tó. 

UÁ *oÁ coriiAf meAf5CA A5Ainn te céite Ann fo. *Oo 
^bAoóAÓ nA feAn- 5 ^e*óib “ tDeibióe bubencofAÓ guitb- 
neAC *Oi aLca Ap An oÁ céAO-Unce, A5iif “bpicc 
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two and three hundred of the Gaelic poems of most 
fame at that time amongst the Gaels in his own country, 
and there is very little Deibhidh amongst them, and 
even in those poems that are composed in Séadhna and 
in Rannuigheacht Mhór, the syllabification is not always 
regular. He wrote down a great number of the Ossianic 
poems, and the most of these poems are only in 
“ óglachas,” or imitation of Straight Verse, for in com- 
parison with the real Straight Verse, such metres are 
only “ óglachs ” or servants, because they do not fulfil the 
rules. There is a MS. in the library of the Franciscan 
Brothers in Dublin, in which there are 10,000 lines of 
the kind called Ossianic ; and I have noticed that nearly 
all these were composed in Straight Verse. But that is 
not the case with the most famous Ossianic poems both 
in Ireland and Scotland, the poems which the Ossianic 
Society and Ian Campbell printed. They are in 
u óglachas” without any certain number of syllables 
in the line. Look, for example, at these lines from the 
“ Hunt of the Fenians above Loch Dearg” : — 

Serpent in the mountain hollow, 

Fenians did defeat and follow. 

Twenty hundred they say 
Suffered death in one day. 

We have here two metres mixed together. The old 
Gaels used to call the first two lines “ Deibhidhe 
lubencosach guilbneach dialta ” and the other two lines 
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'Deibi'óe JJwtbneAÓ TtecomApcAÓ ” aji Án *oÁ tine eite. 
1 f ciaU, t)o nA hAinmneACAib jnvoa fo “ comAf occ- 
ftotUxc ’n-Abpnl cottiÁ|voa tÁit)ip i bpoctAib t>Á-ftoltA 
i iroeipeAb jac tine,” Aj;uf “roihAf fé-fiollAc a bpul 
corfc^tvoA Arm i n’oeijteAÓ jac tine i bfoclAib Aoin- 
fioltA.” UÁ mópÁn cómAf éAgfAihAit meAfgcA mAp pn 
te céite i noÁncAib Oifín, Agup t>o bi mAji pn ceicjte 
céAt) bliAbAn ó fom, Agiif qitiAilteAb iat> 50 tnóji aj 
*otit ó béAl 50 béAl. UugAnn SeAcjiún Céicing pAtin 
Af 5CAC gAbfiA, 1 n-A “Újri biojijAoice,” Ajjuf cugAnn 
feifeAn 50 ceAjtc iatj; cÁ peAóc fiottAib m 5AÓ tíne: — 

*Oo bítn Ag f éAÓAin a cjtéAÓu, 
d 5 u r A5 ÁipeArh a éAÓc. 

^VÓC Ag fO mA]l fUAip Aguf mA|1 clóbuAit tllAC “Ul 
CeAjmAij; ia*o : — 

*Oo bí Ann A5 f éAÓAin a cpéAcc, 

Á&r A5 ÁipiOíTl A lOmbA éACC. 

-dg mitteAÓ ceipu An ftAinn, t>o nA feAn-^iAgtA. 

-dcc nuAiji fUAip bÁijvo nA feAn-fgol bÁf, níop coitnéAO 
nA miAT>-bÁifVo AtneólACA, D’éijuj fUAf 1 n-A n-Áic, turnip 
cinnce nA potlA, Agtif bA cuitia teo i, acc AtnÁin bpíj; 
An 50ÚA *oo ctncim 50 ceApu cpí UAipe no ceicpe UAipe, 
no níof mó, in fAn tine. ^5 fo pomptA Ap An AcpujjAb 
t)o pinneAT>Ap Ap ítAnmnjeACu : — 
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“ Bricht deibhidhe guilbneach recomarcach.” The mean- 
ing of these long names is “ an octo-syllabic metre in 
which there is strong comhárda between dissyllables 
at the end of the line ” and “ a six-syllable metre in 
which there is comhárda made between monosyllables 
at the end of each line.” There are many various metres 
mixed in this way with one another in the poems of 
“ Ossian,” and this was the case four hundred years ago, 
and they are greatly corrupted in passing from mouth 
to mouth. Geoffrey Keating gives a stanza from the 
Battle of Gabhra in his “ Three Shafts (or Stings) ” 
and he quotes them correctly with seven syllables in 
each line : — 

I set to examining his wounds 
And recounting his exploits. 

But here is how O’Keamey found and printed them : — 

Do bhi ann ag feaohain a chréacht 
Agus ag áiriomh a iomdha éacht, 

y 

spoiling the correctness of the stanza according to 
the old rules. But when the bards of the old school 
died out, the new and ignorant poets who arose in their 
place did not preserve the exact number of syllables in 
their lines, but disregarded it, if only the stress of the 
voice fell duly three times or four times or more in the 
line. Here is an example of the way they changed the 
Rannuigheacht Mhór, for example 
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JL * / jL 

0c ! a / itluipe, nAC / upuAS mo / cÁf, 

i i i_ 

1 bpiAnuAib / bÁif Ap / *oit mo / fuAin, 

< /_ _< _< 

£Á’n gcltiAnAij; / meAngAC do / ftAD mo / spa'd, 

_i J. J. -L 

If Y 1 AC bfÁgAim 50 / bpÁC A / mAÍAipc/ UAIC’. 1 

If cpuAitteAD é feo Ap ílAnmnseACu íilóip. X)o 
fSpfobf ad feAn-bÁpD mAp fo iad 2 : — 

Oc ! a tiluipe, Y bocc mo cÁf, 

*Out 50 bÁf, Ap Die mo fUAin, 

At) ctUATlAIS DO fÍAD mo SpÁD, 

’S cÁim 50 bpÁc SAíi mAlAipc uaic’. 

tluAip teigeAD AfceAÓ t)Á fiollA seApp, no cpí fiollAid 
geAppA, Y An Áic pAib Aon fioltA in f An cpeAn- 
béApftnseAÓc, do hiompuijjeAb le ppAp íia fúl 1 n-Aon 
móimiD AmÁin, cumA, pnuAD, Asup fUAim íia pitideAccA 
5 AeD e aIai je. T)o hofgtAD An Doptif, úÁinig binneAf 
nÁDÚpcA nA gAebeitge AfceAc, Ajpjf níop DÚnAb An 
Doptif ó foin. 

-d 5 Uf m hé AmÁm 50 nDeApnAib tiA fill'd ntiADA An 
c-AcpusAD fo, acc do ceAngAil fiAD, teif, AcpusAD eile 
tio bí com b-éifeACCAC teif, .1. níop c u 5 f iad Aon 
Á 1 p d a p nA conpoiniDib, acc AmÁin Ap nA 
goCAnnAib. *Oo bí, mAp ÚAifbeÁn mé poime f eo, 
filiDOACC nA feAn-jAedeAl DéAncA do péip nA gcon- 
foine; bud iAD-fAn cloc-bun Asup ponDAmenc riA 

1 “ AbjvÁin cúige Connaóc,” leAéAHAÓ 130. 

* m’t Aon UAim ’fAn panti fo ; tn’l ann aóc ógLxóap 
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See me / Mary, how / sad is my / case 
In / sorrow’s em/brace I’m / left this / day. 

Yon de/ceiver of / roguish / face, 

Stole each / trace of / heart a/way. 

This is a corruption of Great Rannuigheacht. An old 
bard would have written it some way thus : — 

How sad, 0, Mary, my case, 

Grief’s embrace is mine this day, 

The deceiver with gay face, 

Each trace of heart stole away. 1 

Once two short syllables, or three, were allowed into 
the place which was occupied by one syllable in the 
older versification, the shape and beauty and sound of 
Irish poetry were completely changed. The door was 
opened; the natural melody of the Irish language 
entered, and the door has never been closed since. 

And it was not alone that the new poets made this 
change, but they bound up with it another change that 
was quite as effective, i.e., they no longer paid heed to 
the consonants , but only to the vowels . The poetry of the 
ancient Gaels was, as I have said before, built upon the 
consonants. They were the foundation and fundament 

1 There is no Uaira in this verse, it is, only “ dglachas,” not true 
Rannuigheacht. 
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pitróeAccA pn. tluAip cMteao iat> t>o leAC-CAoib x>o 
hAcptnjeA’ó An ptróeAcc pn ó bun 50 bÁpp, Ajtif cjtí*o- 
attiac. T)o copiAij An c-ACjtiijA’ó po 1 n-^XlbAinn 1 
t)CofAc, mAft fAoibm. t)o ftinne ÍTIÁi}\e nic beoit), t>o 
jnigA'ó AmeAfg nA n-oiteÁn 1 n^lbAinn ’y&r\ mbtiA*óAin 
1569 , AbftÁn Aft An mob nuAó po, nAó bpeicim a beicéit) 
1 n-éipinn 50 ceAnn cAmAilt pAOA ’nA XHA15. 1 p ipe, 
Ajt mob A|t bic, An céA*o t)iiine cibim 1 n-éijnnn nÁ 1 
n- 4 tbAinn, *oo ftinne béAftfAib fgAoitce nA fgoibe 
ntiAibe, jAn Aon cpnm aici A|t com-pvo nA tínce, no Aft 
nA confoinróib. ^5 po fompÍA T)’á t)ÁncAib fgpíobcA 
athac *oo |téi|t ticpijce gAebeilje nA h-éijteAnn : — 

CÁ ni’t cleAccAb mic ftij, 
tlo sAtfge, no gníom, 

ÍIac bpnt peAftfA mo gAoit / / tÁn x>e, 

1n fA cpéine , ’f a túc, 

1n fA ceucAib ’p An ctb, 

1n |\vn bpéite 9 y gnúip / / nÁifte. 1 

^5 r° fompbA eite UAici, *oo péijt ticpigce n<\ 
^ h-^XbbAnn : — 

Mo neart ’b mo threóir, 

Fo thasgaidh bhórd, 

Sár mhac ’Ic Leóid, 

Nan bratach sróil, 

1 “ Sár-obair nam Bárd Gaelach,” le Ian Mac Ooinnich, ta&tAfuft 22. 
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of that poetry. When they were cast to one side the 
poetry was changed throughout, from top to bottom. 
This change began first of all, as I imagine, in Scotand. 
Mary Mac Leod who was bom there amongst the 
islands in 1569, made songs in this new manner, the 
like of which I do not find in Ireland for a long time 
afterwards. At any rate she is the first person I see 
either in Scotland or Ireland who composed in the loose 
verses of the New School, without any regard for equal 
length of her lines or for the consonants. Here is a 
specimen according to the Irish orthography : — 

There is no habit of a king’s son, 

Nor valour, nor deed, 

That the person of my love / is not full of, 

In strength and in activity, 

In beauty and in fame, 

In generosity and a countenance / of modesty. 

Here is another example, from her, in Scotch ortho- 
graphy : — 

My strength and my director 
Under the keeping of boards ! 

The good son of Mac Leod 
Of the satin standards, 
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Bu phaílt’ ma’n ór, 

Bu bhirm-caismeachd sgeóil, 

Ag luchd-astair. / 

A’s CEÓIL na h-ElREANN 
Co neach ga *n eól, 

Fear t’fhasain beó ? 

Am blasdachd beóil, 

’S am mawe neóil, 

An gaisge glóis. 

An ceart ’san cóir, 

Gan airceas na SGLEO FEILE. 
t)’pÁ5 An u-Acaiji O ItlAolmuAio éipe, Am éigin jioim 
An mbliAÓAin 1637 , Agup níoji cuip peifeAn mójiÁn 
ftnme (oo fiéip An pjtofooiA i n-A gjiAiméAji bAioion- 
S^eoeitg) t n-Aon béA|tfAigeAcc acc in pxn X)Án TMiieAC. 
Acc cugAnn yé a ÓAibioil óeijieAnnAC oo’n béAjipAig- 
eAóc nuAó feo, Aguf beip fé mA|\ Ainm A|i An gcAibioil 
pin, “ De vulgari versu et compositione 1” Uop AigeAnn 
f é mAfi po ; — *• Vulgarem vooo versum quo vulgus utitur, 
Hibemicé AbpÁn seu bujvoijm seu ceAcpAtriA, item cAoine 
seu utupeAb.” AomuigeAnn p é go bpuit An “ c-AbpÁn ” 
in-léigce, ppéipeAíiiAil Ap UAipib, óip oeip pé x>Á ÚAOib, 
“ Sané suas habent difficultates, neo tamen reputantur 
nizi elegantiam habeant et gratiam vel conceptum. 
Quandoque autem sunt praegnantissimi sensus, 1 ut in 
sequente videre est : — 

1 jrdaoAim a páó haó mbfonr» p<vo go mimc praegnantissimi sensus. Siti 
é 50 •oípeAÍ cÁilibeaác Ati *oliÁin *olií|Mj. ní bíorm aíi c-Abpán a£c 
maximé diffusus ! 
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Who was plenteous in gold, 

Who was melodious in war-song of story 
Amongst the travellers 

And musicians of Ireland. 

Who is the person who knows 
A man of your habits, alive ? 

In tastefulness of speech, 

In beauty of complexion, 

In valour of * * * * [?] 

In right and Justice, 

Without scarcity, or boasting [?] of generosity. 

Father O’Mulloy left Ireland some time before the 
year 1637 and he (to judge from the prosody in his 
Latin-Irish grammar) did not set much store by any 
versification outside of Straight Verse. But he dedicates 
his last chapter to this new versification and calls it 
“ De Vulgari Versu et compositione.” It begins thus : — 
“ I call vulgar Verse that which the Vulgars (or common 
people) employ; in Irish ‘abhrán’ or ‘burdún’ or 
‘ ceathramha,’ also ‘ caoineadh ’ or 4 tuireadh He 
admits that the u abhrdn ” is sometimes readable and 
pleasant, and says about them “ they have, indeed, then- 
own difficulties, nor are they anything thought of unless 
they possess elegance and grace, or a good conceit. 
Sometimes, indeed, they are most pregnant 1 in sense, as 
in the following ” : — 

1 This is just what they are not, but what the Straight Verse always is. 
The abhrán is nothing if not diffuse. 
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btÁic-tiap Ia^ac t)Á gcpeiTHreap fib, 
bí At) tÁin-pioc 50 t>AtibA, ’f beip fx^éAÍA tib. 
giob ‘ÓAÍtfUt) luct) AITTlteAf TTlé gAíl pOf 
50 jtuj pÁuujiui^ mo *óá beA^c 50 h-éipe teif 

nri Aon cinnceAcc pottA in fAn AbpÁn cuaj\ Uá 
t>eic potlA Y Ari 5céAt> Agup *f An tine, nAoi gcinn 
in fAn cpíotriAb tine, Ajjtif Aon fiotlA t)éA5 Y An ^ ne 
beipeAnnAijj. UujjAnn An c-*dcAip O tTlAotriniAib An 
mb céAtMA *oeA|\A 1 t)CAoib nA “gcAomce,” Ag jtÁb 
50 *005 te fOCAÍ CjAÍ flotlA *OtlL 1 n-AIC fOCAlt t)Á fiottA, 
ttia|a : — 

6i 1TI AjlCAC ftACTTlAfl, pACCtflAp, éACCAC, 

CpÓbA, CjteACAC, CACAC, céA'OCAC.” 

nó t>Yé<vopÁ, At)ei|\ fé, An line fwoujjAb, mAjt : — 
“tnóinceAC, mACAipeAÓ, AbAineAc, éijjneAC.” 

tlí fréAt)Aim a pÁb 50 bpiAijt mé Aon “ AbjvÁn” ■oe’n 
cfópc fo bí ceAptA 1 bfAt) poith An mbliAbAin 1600 , acc 
ni’t mé Ag pÁb nÁp cteAóc nA 5 <*ebit An “c-Abj\Án ” ó 
cofAÓ nA feipeAb céAt) véa§. Ay An “AbpÁn” 'o’fÁf 
50 fopupoA Ajuf 50 nÁt)ú|róA gAÓ fAgAf eite t>e ha 
ntiAb-córnpAib pn, *oo tion jac Aon t)’Á bpuit eotAp Aige 
opjiA te InongAncAf mAp jjeAtt Ap a mbmneAf. T)o 
ftjpíob SeAtpún Céicinn occ nt)ÁncA t)éAg, imp An 
mbtiAbAin 1606 Ajuf 1644 , no mAp fin. CÁ occ gcmn 
t)íob fo 1 feAn-coihfAib nA fgot, if é fin 1 n*OÁn 
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O, Courteous bjossom-letter, if thou art believed, \ 
Be in full run to Banba, and bear tidings with thee, ^ 
That although hurtful people have blinded me with- j 
out knowledge, j 

Patrick has taken with him my two eyes to Ireland ! J 

There is no equal number of syllables in the lines of 
the above abhrán ; there are 10 in the first and second 
lines, 9 in the third, and 11 in the fourth. Father 
O’Mulloy observes this (uncertainty in the length of the 
line) in the case of the caointe or keenes ; pointing out 
that a trisyllable may take the place of a dissyllable, as : 

Marcach / rathmhor / rachtmhor / éachtach 
Cródha / creachach / cathach / céadtach. 

Or as he observes, you may lengthen the line [with 
trisyllables] as : — 

Móinteach / Machaireach / abhaineach / éigneach. 

I cannot say that I have found any “ abhrán ” of this 
sort that was composed long before the year 1600, but 
I do not say that the Gaels did not use the “ abhrán ” 
from the very beginning of the sixteenth century. 
Out of the abhrdn grew, easily and naturally, every 
other species of the new metres which have filled every- 
one acquainted with them, with astonishment, on account 
of their melody. Geoffry Keating wrote 18 poems 
between the year 1606 and 1644 or so. Eight of these 
are in the old metres of the schools, i.e. in “ Straight 
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THpeAC. UÁ CÚ15 cinn aca 1 n-A n-AbpÁn ai b, 
Ajup CÚ15 cirm eite 1 m jcaoi ncib. If é feo An 
•oeAtujAb acá i*oip nA h-AbpÁnAib Ajjuf tia cAoincib. In 
fAn “AbpÁn” bíonn *oÁ focAÍ no cpi focAit, no cuit- 
teAÓ, in fAn gcéAt) tine Ag 'oéAnAm tlAicne [.1. Ap Aon 
juc] te *oa focAl no te cpi foctAib, no te cuitteAb, 
in 5AÓ tine eite *oe nA ceicpe tincib. ITlAf fo : — 

Óm f^eót Ap ÁftM TiÁiT; j^Áit ni cootAim oibce, 

’S t)o bf eó*ó 50 bpÁc in é *oÁtA A pobuit t>itif, 

51b f ó-»f At)A cái*o nA bfÁt Ag bfofcAf biobbAb, 

“fÁ beóib 511 p fÁf a tÁn Wn co^At cpíocA. 1 

^cc m fAn “ gcAOine ” bíonn t)Á focAit no cpi focAit m 
5AÓ tine A5 'oéAnAb tl Aicne [Af Aon 511c], ’ n - a rn e a f 5 
f é 1 n, gAn bAinc Af bic aca *oo nA tincib acá pompA 
no ’n-A ntDiAij, mAf : — 

If rnipe An bÁf ’n-Á An tÁn-conn bÁibce, 

’S ’nÁ eAC t)Á tuAice Ap cúpfA An pÁfA, 7c.* 

^UAif SeAcpún Céicinn bAf ’f Ari mbtiAbAin 1650 , 
Aguf vo b’é X)Áití O bpuAt)Aif, b’fémif, An fite *00 
b’feApp ó bÁp An Céicinnij 50 t)eipeA*ó nA feAccriiAb 
céAt) t)éAg. -dcc níop cteAÓc An X)puA , OApAC fo Aon 
t)Án TMpeAC. *Oo bi fé fin corn mAic te imcijce, 
fSpropcA AttiAÓ, 'oeApmA'ocA, te nA tinn-feAn. Sgpiob 
TTIac Hi bpiiAtiAip AbpÁin Aguf cAOinue, Aguf cug fé 
AfceAc uorhAf nuAb no bó. 

1 X)áiica SeAÓpum Céicinn, leA&atiAd 19 . 
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Verse/’ Five of them are “ abhráns ” and five of them 
are Keenes. This is the difference between the Keene 
and the 6 abhrdn in the 4 abhráns ’ there are two or 
three or more words in the first line making Uaithne, i.e. 
rhyming on the same vowel, with two or three or more 
words in every one of the other three lines, thus : — 

My tale from FOYLE gives ME nor ease nor pleasure. 

Her aching SOIL not FREE, disease doth measure, 

A gale doth BOIL the SEA, we freeze for ever, 

We fail. They SPOIL us. WE by seas are severed. 

But in the Keene or caoine there are two or three 
words in each line making Uaithne with the same vowel 
sound amongst themselves , without any concern for the 
lines that come before them or after them, as : — 

Swifter is Death than the breath of the mind, > 
Or steeds that race with the pace of wind, &c. 

Geoffry Keating died in the year 1650, and David 
O’Bruadair or Broder was, perhaps, the best poet from 
the death of Keating till the end of the seventeenth 
century. But O’Bruadair did not employ any Straight 
Verse. It was, in fact, as good as gone, blotted out and 
forgotten in his time. O’Bruadair wrote “abhrdns,” 
caoinesy and brought in one or two new metres. 

* An “ Cholera Morbus,” Leip An íleaócúipe. 4mm cothAip acá i 
“ gCAOine.” T)eip An c-4€a1|\ O ItlAolthuAiti go bptnl pé ’n-A naenia , 
no go troéAnuAp é “ in laudem alicujus vel vituperium.” 
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Do teamvó An bpuADApAÓ te doDAgÁn Ua TtACAitte, 
t)o bí ’n-nA tigDAp ó’n mbtiADAin 1694 , 50 1726 , no rriAp 
fin. “fite 111 óp do bí in fan ttACAitteAc fo, Aguf do 
cftnnmj; An c-dcAip O Dtnnnin 46 d’á DÁncAib, acc 
nft Aon ceAnn ACA’pw “DÁn DípeAÓ.’’ Do óuipdoDAjjÁn 
fnAf Agtif fsiAíh nuAD Ap pti’óeAÓu nA h-éipeAnn. Do 
fUAif fé attiac cotfiAif niiADA, do ctnp fé cuIaid Úf Af 
feAn-cothf Aib, do nieAf 5 f é fUAim nA njjuc cpiD a tincib 
Ap ttiód longAncAC, do fníom Agup D’fij fé nA ptiAime 
f ém cpiD a céite, Ag bf éAgAD ctuAife n a tucc-éifceAÓCA, 
Aguf do fÁptnj fé, DAf tiom-f a, cÁc d’á DcÁinig poitrie 
te fíof-binneAf AbéApf AijeAccA. tli f Aoitf eAD Aon Dtnne 
50 bféADfAD file Af bic ceót do cup ’fAn n5 Ae *® el ^5 
bu*ó binne ’nA ceót An tlACAittig. -dec do teAnAD TTIac 
H i tlACAilte te ptiDib eite Ap fUD nA h-éipeAnn, Aguf 
50 móp-móp 1 jCúijje ITIurriAn, do pinne neice longAn- 
caca. If bmneAf D*iApp fi ad, Aguf if binneAf fUAip fiAD. 
tló binn ACÁiD ! dec ní céiDeAnn An pó-binneAf Aguf An 
tÁn-ciAtt 50 fó-tfiAic te céite. bAinceAp De’n céitt 50 
mime An méAD cuipceAp teif An mbinneAf. dec Af a fon 
fin,ni féADAnn fgotÁipe Aon focAt acc focAtmotcA, nÁ 
Aon fmuAineAD acc fmuAince longAncAif belt Aizje 
nuAip bpeAcnuijeAnn fé Af obAif nA mbÁfD 5 ^'ó^tAc 
’fAn occrriAD cóad dóaj. P'op-ptiDe Aguf pocAt-ceot- 
cóipiD longAncAÓA, do bí 1 n-doDHlAc Cpuicin,i SeÁjAn 
CtÁpAC ITIac DómnAitt, 1 nDonnÓAD ÍTIac ConmAfA, 1 
n-dinDpiAf TTIac CpAic, m fAn dcAip 605 An O Caoitti, 1 
SeÁgAn O Uuaitia, 1 SeÁgAn O tleAÓcÁin, 1 mbpiAin 
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O’Bruadair was followed by Egan O’Rahilly, whose 
authorship ran from about 1694 to 1726. This O’Rahilly 
was a fine poet. Father Dinneen has collected 46 of 
his poems, but none of them, either, are in Straight Verse. 
Egan added new charm and beauty to the poetry of 
Ireland. He invented new metres, he invested old 
metres with a new garb, he mingled the vowel-sounds 
through his lines in a wonderful manner. He twisted 
and wound the sounds themselves, one through another, 
in such a way as to charm the ear of his hearers, and in 
the truly-melodious music of his versification he sur- 
passed in my opinion all who came before him. No one 
could think that any poet alive could put more music 
into the Irish language than O’Rahilly. Yet O’Rahilly 
was followed by other poets throughout Ireland, and 
especially in the province of Munster, who did wonderful 
things. Melody they sought, and melody they found. 
It is too melodious they are. But over-melody and full- 
sense do not go together. What is added to the 
melody is often taken from the sense. Yet in spite of 
this no man of letters can have any words but those of 
praise, or any but admiring thoughts, when he looks into 
the work of the Gaelic bards of the eighteenth century. 
True poets and wonderful word-musicians were Hugh 
Mac Curtin, John (Clárach) Mac Donnell, Donncha 
Macnamara, Andrew Magrath, Father Owen O’Keefe, 
John O’Toomey, John O’Naghten and Teig O’Naghten, 
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TTIac J^obtAltleinpe, új;t>Ap “ Cúipc An ltleA*óon-Ovóce,” 
i ‘oUA’óg 'g&etie&l&c, i n-6oj;An IIuaó O SúiUliobÁin, i 
SeÁjAn O TnujicujA, i bpilip O t)|iÁt)Ai5, i SéAmAp 
ÍTIac CuAipc, i n-dpc ÍTIac CúmAin, 1 * Ajjup i mópÁn eite 
*oo liiAip Agup t)o p jjpíob Y AT1 ocurriA’ó céA*o x>é&§. 

T)o pirme nA nuAD-bÁiivo peo, uite, nÁncA aji éipinn, 
no Ap tiA SciúbApcAijib, Agup cÁ An fgéAt céAt>nA 
aca uite be n’mnpnc, mAp no cAf An Ainnip Átuinn oppA, 
coip AÍbne, no Ap ÚAoib cnuic. T)o motAnAp a peAppA 
A 5 Uf A fglAfh, A 51'UAg, A tÁlTIA bÁnA, AgUf a com 
peAng, 50 mion mój\-AipeAC, Agup Ann pin n’piAppui^níp 
ní cia h-í. PpeA^pAnn An ppéipbeAn longAncAc, 1 jjcóift- 
nuvóe, gup 6i]\e, no bAnbA, no céite SeApltnp, no beAn 
An tonntnb, no beAn ttlic An CeAnntnne (ip é pm An 
SciúbApcAij) í, Ajjup innpeAnn pí no’n pte nAC pAt>A 
50 mbeic pí pÁ péim Apíp. UÁ tÁn teAbAip ne nÁnuAib 
ne’n cpópc po Ann. UÁ mAp An gcéAnnA mópÁn ne 
•óÁncAib jjpÁn, *oe nÁncAib 'oia’óa, Agtip t)e nÁncAib 1 
n-AgAin nA ngAÍl, no nA SAcpAnAÓ Ann. po mAp 

fomptA, béApfA Ap t)Án Ap éipinn, no pACAp leip An 
bpite pÁ cpuc mAijmne. Seón Vluin no pmne é, cim- 
ceAtt nA bliA*ónA 1770 . beipim An béAppA po, mAp 
fomplA Ap bmneAf Agup Ap ceót nA nuAn-bÁpn, Agup 
mAp pomplA Ap nA céAncAib nÁn eile ’n-A bpeicceAp 
éipe pÁ cpuc mnÁ : — 

1 ní tugAim ‘ ple tnój\ 5 cJioijvóeAlbAÓ o CeapbAllÁin. “b’feA|\|\ 

ttiA|\ cláipfeoip ’ná map file é. CAitteaA é ’f-Ati ittbliaAAin 1737. 
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Bryan Mac Gilla Merry, author of the “ Midnight Court,” 
Teig Gaelach and Owen Ruadh O’Sullivan, John 
O’Murphy, Phillip O’Brady, James Mac Cuirt, Art Mac 
Coy, and many others who lived and wrote in the 
eighteenth century. 

All these new bards made poems about Erin and the 
Stuarts, and they all have the same story to tell, how a 
beautiful maiden met them by a river or by a hill side. 
They praised her person, her beauty, her hair, her white 
hands, her slender waist, minutely and with great care, 
and then they enquire of her who she is. The wondrous 
maiden always answers that she is Erin or Banba or the 
concert of Charles, or the wife of the blackbird, or the 
wife of the Merchant’s son (meaning the Stuarts) and 
she tells the poet that it is not long until she shall 
be in authority again. There is the full of a volume of 
poems of this nature. There are also many love poems 
and religious poems, and many against the Galls or 
English. Here for example is a verse from a poem 
about Eire, who was seen by the poet under the guise of 
a maiden. John Lloyd made it about the year 1770. I 
give this verse as an example of the melody and music 
of the new bards, and as an example of hundreds of 
other poems in which Eire is seen under the guise of a 
woman 
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Coif teAfA ’óaíti 50 h-uAij;neAC 
-Af UAif íia rnAi'one im’ AonAp, 
t,e h-Aif r»A Siotwa, 1 tnbfUAC cnuic 
bA fntux'ó-jjlAife fgÁit, 
t)o 'óeAfCAf Airmip UAibf eAÓ 
1 )a fUAiriineAC, bA féAntriAp, 

50 péAtcArmAÓ, AéfAÓ, 
céAftiArii im’ 

bí A *olAOVÓ-fobc *OA1CCe, f eACCA, flAf , 

50 CÍOfÚA, CAf CA, f fACAC flOf, 

50 ftímeAC, fílAfCA, CfACAC, fíop, 

’Ha flAOt)Aib 50 feóf, 

A |\éAtc-*ÓeAf CA f AÓ-jtAf A 

’tlAb-éA'OAn, 5Ari cAf, 5An cfín, 

-dg béif-cAiceAtTi gAéce 
í gcbéicib 5AÓ cfeóm ! 

^5 r° ^é^ffA A r , ° 4 n 100 f irmeA *ó thttiAin O t,ion- 


1 This is the metre of the original. Literally ; As I was lonely beside a rath^/ 
at the hour of morning solitary / beside the Sionna, on the brink of a hill / 
most green-hued of shade / I beheld a haughty maiden / who was restful, 
who was happy / like a star, airy / coming to meet me, / her tressy-hair 
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Beside a liss all lonely , 1 

Alone as morn was breaking, 

The tide was up and foaming, 

And gloriously fair, 

When, looking up, behold her, 

A soulful, a saintly, 

A fairy-figured angel, 

A-facing me there. 

Her dRESS was flowing airily, 

Her tRESSes growing fair and free, 

Her pRESence shotsing there to me 
A fay from the sky, 

A lAdy of grACE, 

Her fACE was the fairest seen, 

UnchANgeable, rANging in 
StATe from on high. 

Here is a verse from a poem made by one William 

was brightest-coloured, bent, transversely / [waving.] combed, twisted 
quivering down, glossy, neat, in layers, long / in swathes [falling] to the 
grass. / Her starry eyes, moon-grey / in her countenance without wrinkle, 
without decay / completely- throwing darts / into the breasts of each 
strong man. 
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Áin éigin, 1 n-aimpp an cogain einip -dmepica ajjup na 
Sacpanaig. bíoó po ’na fompla ap na nuaó-náncaib 
•oo fnforii 50 ctifce te céite, 6ipe pÁ cpuc mná botcce 
axjup neice an laé, map an cojjaó : — 

*Oo labaip ’na *0415 pn 50 beupac 1 nJJaoióeitjje, 

<*Y ‘o’aicpip •oam pjéata •oó méa'oaij; mo cporóe-fe, 
50 pabaoap béapaib an tiéapta 50 ctaoibce, 

gan apmaib, gan éa*oac, jan cpéanaib, gan cíopcaib. 
Uáit) caicce 1 gcapcaip ’n-a nnponjjaib jan cpeoip, 
£aoi pvo-cuippe 1 njlapaib ag Washington beó, 

1 maip5, j;an jpa-oam, j;an capain, j;an tón, 

Ay ia*o ag f^peanaig te h- eafburó na peóta, 

t)o cleaccab na baclaig *oo caicearri gan ceópa. 

T)o bí abpáin atjup *oánca eite ameaf 5 na nnaoine 1 
bpat> níof fimptibe ’ná ia*o po, *oanca agup abpáin t>o 
pinne pp ajup mná t>o bí gan pójtuim. tlíop lapp na 
t)aoine peo ceót ná binneap, acc *oo tabpaoap, 1 bpoipm 
abpáin, na pnuafnce bpóin, no gpán, no tucjáipe, no bí 

1 Literally : She spoke thereafter, notably, in Irish / and she told me 
tidings that swelled my heart / how the bears of the English-language 
were over-thrown / without arms, without clothing, without flocks, 
without lands, / they were thrown into prison in bonds, without patience / 
beneath weariness, in locks, (i.e. locked in) by lively Washington, / in 
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O’Líonáin in the time of the war between America and 
and England. Let it stand as an example of the new 
poems that cleverly interwove Eire in the guise of a 
woman, with matters of the day, like the war : — 


_• _L 

She afterwards spoke in most notable Irish, 

j_ j, _i 

With laughter she told me a story that fired me, 

— — — 

How the rascals , the low-born losels were tiring, 

j . — — 

Without arms, with clothing, and slowly retiring. 

I • 

Cast into jail where they’re ftw/ing away, 

For Washington take s them and makes them his prey, 

i • 

They languish in pain , they are quaking to-day, 

< * 

And they s creech for the meat which they hoggishly 
swallowed. 

i -L 


When UNMUZZLED, the CHURLS, in PLUNDER they 
wallowed. 


There were songs and poems amongst the people 
much simpler than these, songs and poems which men 
and women without learning composed. These people 
sought neither music nor melody, but they spoke, in the 
form of song, the thoughts of grief, or of love, or of 

woe, without fame, without friend, without provisions / and they screech- 
ing with the want of meat / which the clowns used- to-be- in- the-habit of 
acting without limits, (i.e. beyond measure.) 
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i tÁp a jcporóe péin, mAp An cAitín peo -oo jÍAot) attiac, 
^5Uf a cpoitie t>’á bpipeAt) : — 

*Oeip fi<vo biotn péin 

gup ní'ó be^5 puApAÓ An 5|tÁó, 
dec if truMjtg Aip a mbíorm pé, 
tní no peACCthAin, no tÁ. 

Ho <\n pAnn po ó peAp éijjin : — 

Ú115 mé 5ti<vó *óuic, Af mé beAg bui§T)eAc, 

-dguf £115 mé 5|\Á*ó *óuic a’p mé tnóp, cpíonA, 
tlí b-é pn An gpÁó C115 An c-tiAn d’a rnÁcAiji, 

&cz An 5i\Á*ó nAC bpÁ5pAi*ó 50 tÁ mo bÁip rné. 

typupup *0Am tnópÁn xyo pÁ-ó 1 *ocAoib nA n-AbpÁn 
nÁ'oúp'ÓA, pmptvóe, acá AtneApg nA nt)AOine gAn póg- 
tuim, Aguf nÁp p5|\íobA*ó ApiAtn Ap pÁipÓAp. >Acc cAiúprd 
mé An cpÁccAp po •ótmA'ó Anoip. 

Cum An triéro acá pÁróce A5A111 *oo cup te cétbe 1 
bpoiprn níop cpumne, *oéAppAi*ó mé Apíp Ann po, gup 
miAn tiorn piti*óeACC nA h-étpeAnn vo pomnc mAp 
beAnAf : — 

I. VuijleAÓ piti*óeACCA 11A peAn - 5 Aex>eAt poiífi An 
peipeAÓ céAt). UÁ po gAn cinnceAÓc piotÍA, j;An corh- 
ájvoa, gAn uAitne, 7c. 

II. t)ÁncA eAlAt>AnCA nA ngAe-óeAl ó’n peipeA-ó céA-o 
50 ceACC 11A bocÍAnnAÓ. 
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joy that were within their own breasts, like this girl 
who cries out while her heart is breaking : — 

They tell me that love is little, 

“ ’Túf nothing,” they say, 

But, oh, it is woe for who feels it 
For a month for a week or a day. 

Or this verse from some man : — 

I gave thee love, and I small and tiny , 1 

And I gave thee love, and I big and old. 

That was not the love that the lamb gave its mother, 

But Hie love that shall not leave until the day of 
death. 

It would be easy for me to say much here about 
the natural simple songs that are amongst the unedu- 
cated people, and that were never committed to paper, 
but I must now close this essay. 

In order to summarize in more condensed form what 
I have already said, I shall repeat here that I desire to 
divide the poetry of Ireland as follows : — 

I. The remnants of the poetry of the ancient Gaels, 
before the sixth century. These have no certain number 
of syllables, no Uaim, no Comhárda, &c. 

II. The scientific poems of the Gaels from the sixth 
century until the coming of the Northmen. 

1 The point of these verses is that there is no vowel-chiming allitera- 
tion, or striving after effect. 
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III. 11a oáuca oo pmneAÓ i n-0ipmn ó ceAcc nAboc- 
bxnnAc 50 ceAcc nA llopmAnnAC, no ha peAn-jabt, mAp 
SalcAip nA ílAnn, JMilipe nA ilAorfi, oÁncA ha puApuioe 
fójÍAniCA, mAp ptAnn THAimpupeAC, 0 ocai*ó O ptomn, 
CinAec O h-^pcAjjÁin, 7 c. 

IV. T)ÁncA nA S50 1, ó ceAcc nA tlopmAnnAc 50 oci 
An btiAÓAin 1600 , no mAp pin. UÁ An euro if mó ■óíob 
po in fAn T)Án *OípeAc, cumcA 00 péip obje nA gcon- 

poine Azjup cinnceACC pioU,A ionncA. 

V. X)ÁncA nA nuAó-bÁpo, 00 cuip puAp 00 cmnceACU 
pi obi a, oo’n T>Án *OípeAÓ, Agup 00 óbje nA gconpome, 
Aguf 00 piAjtAib nA pgot 50 téip. *Oo pinne piAO po a 
gcuio ptióeAÓCA 00 péip bpi'5 nÁoúpÓA An jjtóip, Agup 
Ap puAim bmn nA nguc, gAn Aon upuim 00 cup in pnA 
conpoiuib. 

*OÁ mbuó mi An bom Anoip com-meAp 00 óéAnAth ioip 
pibóeACc nA h- 0 ipeAnm Agup pibóeAÓc nAgcineAÓ eite 
1 n- 0 opAip, oéAff Ainn 50 bpuit p ibóeACu nA ngAeóeAÍ 
1 bfAo níop peApp, niop ebpee, níop btnne, ’nÁ Aon 
piboeAcc eite ’p An OopAip poim An AonmAÓ céAO oéAjj. 
t)o pinne bÁipo nA pj;ot, CAp óip pin, oÁncA An-cbpce, 
An-eAÍAÓAncA, An-móp-oibpijce, acc ni bpAgAim Vi-a 
meApg Aon oÁn móp 00 cógpAÓ ppéip Ajjup longAncAp 1 
bpeApAib bcpióeAcuA Ap ciopcAib 1 gcém. ^Vcc Ap ah 
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III. The poems composed in Ireland from the coming 
of the Northmen to the coming of the old Galls or 
Normans, such as the Saltair na Rann, the Calendar of 
the Saints, the poems of the learned historians like 
Flann of the Monastery, Eochaidh O’Flynn, Cinaeth 
O’Hartigan, &c. 

IV. The poetry of the bardic schools from the coming 
of the Normans to the year 1600 or so. The most of 
these are in Straight Verse metres, composed according 
to the law of the consonants, and the settled number 
of syllables. 

V. The poetry of the New Bards who gave up fixed 
syllabification, Straight Verse metric, the law of the 
consonants, and all the rules of the Schools. These 
composed their poetry according to the natural accent 
of the voice, and on the melodious sound of the vowels, 
without heeding consonants. 

If I desired now to institute a comparison between 
the poetiy of Eire and the poetry of other nations in 
Europe, I would say that the poetry of the Gaels is far 
better, more clever, and more melodious than any other 
poetry in Europe previous to the eleventh century. 
After this the Bards of the Schools composed very 
ingenious, very scientific, very highly- wrought poems, 
but I do not find amongst them any very great poem that 
would arouse pleasure and admiration in the literary 
men of foreign countries. But on the other hand, after 
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lÁitfi eile, CAp éif cpíoncA ATjup édj;A nA p got t>o pinne 
5 <\e*óeit riA peAcoiiAt) Agup nA h-ocutnA , ó Aoipe *06^5, 
•oÁnuA riAÓ péroip a fÁ|ui5<vó <\\\ binneAp, Agup *oo puAip- 
eA*OAp *oóib péin cutAiti nu<vó te íia cup Ap a bpti*óeAcc, 
nAÓ bpuit a teicéit) te pÁjAit 1 n-Aon cíp eite Y An 
•oornAn. 

CAicpmfo bpeiceAtnnAp *óéAnArii Ap plitieACc íia 
h-CtpeAnn, *oo péip a cpoÚA Ajjup a cumA níop mó b’péroip 
’nÁ *oo péip a pnuAince Ajup a céitte. ílí’b mójiÁn t>í 
puiteóngAf AipuimijA’ó 1 *oceAn5Ai*ó eite gAn a bpíij 
AJJUf AbÍAf *00 CAitteAiiiAinu. 1 p ia*o nA *oÁncA ip peApp 
pAÓAp cpé péAÓAinc cpuAi'ó An Aifcpijce, t)ÁncA Oipín, 
mA]i “ botroub *Óoipe aíi ÓAipn,” “ Oip'n 1 *oUíp tia n-Óg,” 
Agtif cui-o *oe’n pliúeAcc 1 “n-AgAtbAth tia SeAnópAc/ 
A 5 u r 1T1 b-úipfzjéAtcAib. 

^5 pn cuncAj* zjeApp Ap ptmeAcc tia n^e-oeAb. 5° 
mn^e pn. 

CRÍOC. 
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the withering and death of the Schools, the Gaels of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries produced poems 
that it is impossible to surpass in melody. And they 
themselves invented a new dress for them, such that 
there is nothing like it to be found in any other country 
in the world. 

We must judge the poetry of Ireland according to its 
shape and outward form, perhaps, rather than according 
to its thoughts and meaning. There is not much of it 
that will bear a translation into another language with- 
out loss of force and flavour. The poems that will best 
pass through the hard ordeal of a translation are 
“ Ossian’s ” poems, such as “ The Blackbird of Derry- 
cam/’ “ Ossian in the Land of the Young,” and some of 
the poetry in the “ Dialogue of the Sages,” and in the 
romances. 

That is a short account of the poetry of the Gael. 
Up to this. 

End. 
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GLOSSARY OF THE PRINCIPAL WORDS IN 
THE TEXT, OMITTING THE POEMS * 


<\bpÁmiróe, a song-maker, or song-singer. 
a 6 iiacaL, to bury. 

Aip^e, the phrase “i ti-Aip^e,” gratis, for nothing. 

Aicro, disease. 

AipeAÓ, careful ; 50 h-AipeAÓ, carefully, heedfully. 

A^-rs^obA*, to re-write. 

AifreAÓ, queer, strange. 

ÁipeAtfi, to count, number. 

Atlót), in the phrase, “ 1 n-Allót),” in old times. 
aLLiíiu|Vóa, foreign. 

aIu, a joint, in literature , a chapter, a passage. 

AtmjgA, astray. 

AtriAf. See p. 96, a term in Irish prosody. 

An-oipeAtbtiAÓ, very suitable. 

AoncAig (le), agree to, consent to. 

Aop, a satire. 

Áp, slaughter. 

Áp-o-pinn, a term in prosody. See pp. 46, 96. 

AéAppAé (followed hy a genitive ), a change of, a different kind of. 
AfcpugAtf, a change ; also inf. o/a£|\ui£, change. 
bAitig, collect. 

bAir» -oó, belong to (bAin te, touch). 

bApAtfiAit, opinion, 

béApfAiJeAÓr, versification. 

bio6 50, although. 

birmeAf, melody, sweetness of tone. 

btAfOA, tasteful, tasty. 

bpeu^A*, coaxing, wheedling, beguiling. 

bpeAénuig, look, observe. 

bun-ÁbbAp, a prime cause, a subject. 

buriAti, a family, a stock. 

bwte-pÁ-tuAifum , a chance opinion a conjecture, 
bujvotiti, a keene. Seep. 124. 

* I have not included the content# of the poems given in the text in 
this glossary, because there are so many ancient and obsolete words in 
them. They are not intended for beginners. 
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CÁin, revile ; abpÁn cÁince, a song in dispraise of. • 
ciiliteAtu, quality. 
cAtiAtfiAin, dialect. 

CAfAOiT)eAt, quarrelsome. 
céAO-btiAtAn, a century. 
teAnA, already. 
ceAtMig, permit. 
ceAtpAihA, a quatrain, a stanza. 
ceApAim, I frame, I think, I invent, 
ceÁptJAibe, a tradesman, 
céile, wife (or husband). 

cinnceAtc, certainty ; cinnceAtc pioltA, certain or settled number of 
syllables. 

ciopcAl, circle, cycle. 

cineAifwAt (50), accidentally ; from cineAihAin, fate. 

cleAÓGAÓ, to practise, to use. 

clot-bun, a foundation (lit. stone- bottom). 

clúÓAfhAil, famous. 

clutifiAp, warm, snug. 

clipoe, skillful. 

coif ( with genitive ), beside. 

coifiAptA, a sign. 

coriiAjvoA, Irish rhyme, or assonance. For this see page 88. 

coth-fUAim, co-sound, rhyme. 

cortitpom, even. 

comópcAf , a comparison. 

comppÁit), a comparison. 

coih-iheAf, a comparison. 

córiiAipeAifi, to count (from coifi and ÁipeAtfi). 

congbuig, keep, hold ; in/., congbÁiL 

conpome, a consonant. 

cofAin, defend, in/, cofAinc. 

concpÁluA, contrary. 

cop, in the phrase a|\ Aon top, or top Ap bit = at all. 

cop = odd, i.e.j occasional ; cop-f ocaI = an odd word ; copp, id. 

cop, or copp-CAitice, a turn in talk, an idiom. 

cpApta, gathered, cramped (of crops, “ gathered-in ”). 

cpotu^AÓ, proving, proof, to prove. 

cpopcA, cross, bold. 

cput, shape, form. 
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cpuinn, compact, round, exact, 
cum, compose, shape, inf. cumdó. 
cutdib,, suit of clothes, garb, 
cúrfvodá, a cover, thatch. 

*Odndóc, boldness. 

udop, not free {also dear, expensive), 
uedcdip, difficult. 

t>edlu£dó, to separate, a separation, difference. 

■oedtg, gen. -oeitg = a pin, a broach, a thorn. 
x>io£bdit, hurt, damage. 

•oiogdlcdf, vengeance, 
ulifcedtidó, lawful. 

'ootdp, hurt, harm, 

‘oo-éofgÓA, restrained-with-difficulty ; not-to-be-stopped ; irrepressible. 

■oói£, in the phrase ip t)6i£ = no doubt, surely, probably. 

uudip, plur. ‘oudipedtirid, prizes. 

édgfdtbdiU different, various. 

edtdbd, gen. edldbdti, a science. 

edtdtidttCd, scientific. 

éipedócdó, effectual, powerful. 

éinf ed£c, iu the phrase i tt-éinfedóc te = together with. 

Pdbdt, a fable. 

pdcdp, was seen, past passive o/ói'óim or peicim, I see. 

pdt>, in the expression dp p dt) = altogether, entirely. 

pdttding, a cloak, 

pdipnéip, to show forth. 

fdobdp, edge. 

p edbdp, excellence. 

péit rnhióit, Michaelmas. 

po-óinedl, a sub-species. 

poippe, perfect. 

ppié, was found (a past passive of pdg, get), 
pui Jledó, leavings, remnant. 

5db (dbpdti) = sing (a song), 
gem, inf. , gemedthdin = beget, 
gioud, a piece, a bit. 

gldu-th edbdp Qoe) =s (by) memory, by heart, 
gtudip , a gloss, or commentary on a passage, 
pid* in the phrase x>o §tid£ = constantly, usually, 
pidf, a usual habit. 
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5|\áó, a grade, a degree (also, love), 
pit, a vowel ( also a voice). 
lApgcútcA, backward, remote, 
impróe, a request. 
in-bpeAtmngte, observable, 
lu-ópeioce, credible. 
lomA’OAtfiAit, plenty. 
lomAjxbAib, a contention, dispute. 
lompÁih, a voyaging, a rowing, 
lompóó, to turn. 

Ia^aio or lAigeAO, in the phrase aj\ a 1 >ai JeAt> = at the least. 
lÁtfi-fgpíbmn, a manuscript. 
leAihAn, an elm tree. 

leit, in the phrase cuip 1 Leit = to impute to. 
léigeAti, learning, a lesson ; mAC-téi Jin = a pupil, 
teón, twist, strain. 

Lute be ah Atb n a, followers, retinue. 

tneAbAp, feeling, memory. 

meAtAÓAn, to weigh. 

tneAfp inf. meAfjAÓ, mix. 

meAf AtblAÓu, respectability.. « 

mini J, explain ; nócA mini Jte, note of explanation. 

miopip, measure or metre. 

mí-piAjAÍCA, irregular. 

mion, minute, small. 

mion-pomn, a minute division. 

múinceóip, a teacher. 

mrbneAÓ, sore, cross. 

ó^ÍAéAf, a certain kind of Irish versa See p. 116. 

oioe, a téacher. 

oiJpeAÓu, an inheritance. 

oipeAO (Apip), as many (as). 

oipeAibnAé, fitting. 

ottAib, a professor (of poetry, etc.) of the highest grade. 
ópÁro, oration, speech, 
poncAibAit, exact, particular. 

ppíib-pgéAl, a prime story, i.e., a story of the first class. 
tlAng, a class, a rank. 
pAnn, a verse, a stanza. 

péib, ready ; 50 péib, in an easy or ready way. 
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péim, sway, authority. 
piAgait, a rule, 
piagatca, regular. 

piAti, in the phrase ca a piAti Alp =t “ signs on it.” 

f\mn, a term in Irish prosody, used of the syllabification of the words 
ending lines of poetry. See Apo-pinn, pp. 46 and 96. 
pipib, in the phrase x>& pipib = in earnest, indeed, 
poinn, a division. 

Same, greed, covetousness. 
fÁpuig, surpass ( also tire, fatigue), 
f Aop, free ( also cheap), 
yeans, slender, 
yeipbe, bitterness, 
yeanait), a senate. 
fSaoitue, loosened, loose. 
rSÓi 5 , a throat. 

1 * 5 ei tee, blossomed, or expanded like a blossom. (When I was young, I 
often heard, in the County Roscommon, the month of September 
called tni ygeitce na bpótanán = the month of the shedding of 
thistles , where means shed , rather than blossom). 

pobla, a syllable, 
ftnaóc, control, 
piay, neatness, adornment, 
yocpuig, settle, 
yompta, an example. 
ypéiyeaihait, interesting, pleasant. 

Cappainsc-sáoite, a draught of air. 
céagapaó, warm, snug, 
ceiteab or ueideat, to flee, run away, 
ceópan (properly , ceópa) = border, limit, 
uionób, a gathering. 

cotfiay, a metre or measure. It is the word used for metre in the old 
Irish books. 

copiaig = cofaig, begin. 

cpáéuaf, a treatise, essay. 

cpvo-amaó, throughout, utterly. 

cpofcáu age, furniture of a house. 

cuacaó, read cuaua = a layman, as opposed to a cleric. 

súifge, in the phrase nioy uuiyge ’nÁ = sooner than. 

ctnpeab, a dirge. See pi 124. 
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tlA, a grandson. 

UAim, alliteration of accented syllables. 

UAitne, assonance or Irish rhyme between two words in the end of one 
line and the middle of the succeeding line. See p, 30. 
uaIaó, a load, 
uibip or tmfiip, a number. 
tnprS^t, a story, a romance. 
úthÍA, humility. 


O 

TRANSLATION OF UÁltlHIX) élgse. 
(p. 104.) 


1 have been asked to supply a literal translation of the 
two poems at page 110, as 1 have not included their 
difficult and obsolete words in the glossary . 

They have come to an end, the learned of the land of 
the Gaels / the making of the sages of the free Druids. / 
There lives not of them a fitting person-to-succeed- 
them / nor the sufficiency for the soul of an ollamh. 

It has come to an end, their period, side by side / the 
schools of Ulster, the learned of Leinster, / one Munster 
poet in ten 1 lives not. / A slaughter without a remnant 
is that slaughter. 

In the country of Leinster, forge of schools / there 
lives not an ollamh, nor the makings of one, / which has 
brought upon my heart a grievous mist / and there is 
not alive any learned “ file.” 

There is no schoolman of condensed language / of the 
O’Dalys or of the O’Higinnses, / seeking to be in the beds 
of the schools, 1 / two flocks of knowledgable tribes. 

The tragic-death of Teig Dali, strainer of lays, 8 / the 
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death of Eochaid Mac Melaughlin / have brought the 
druids of Erin under reproach, / a restraint of softening- 
away on our spirits. 

Alas ! there lives not kin nor friend / of the scientific 
blood of Eochaidh. / It was there, was the company of 
pure hearts. / All their people have gone. 

The clan Craith 4 whom the schools used to adore / 
the stanza-pure chieftain tribe / woe that they live not, 
the poets ! / Roots of friends and companions. 

In the land of Uisneach 5 of the clean ground / 
blossoms of poets was the blood of the Coffeys, / a great 
tale it is that the schools live not ! / Their departure is 
a defect of the senses. 

The clan of the Mac-an-Bhárds and the Mac Conmees / 
scant their visionaries or prophet-poets : / my blind mist 
in a fog of sorrow / is to be alive of the remnant of the 
ollamhs. 

NOTES. 

(*) Literally “ the tenth Munster poet lives not.” 

(*) See page 98. 

(*) This was Teig Dali O’Higinn, for whose death see my Literary 
History p. 521. 

( 4 ) These are the Magraths. 

(*) In Meath. 

O 

TRANSLATION OF & itllC X\& 

My son, do not memorize poetry, / a trade which has 
ever forsaken prosperity. / The forefront of honour 
though it be her due, / a foreboder of unhappiness is 
poetry. 

Follow her not, a ruin of trade ! / Do not compose, 
through Gaelic embroidery, / poems neat, of most form- 
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perfect subject, / daring, freshly-obscure, uncommon. 

Songs flowery, melodious, soft, / whose no small 
[beauty] it is to be even-lengthed / and [to run] 
smoothly, without superfluity of feet. / The greater 
thy degree, from having this power. 

Do not praise any man, do not satirize any man. / If 
thou dost praise, praise not a Gael, / It is an omen of 
blood to any man who desires / to take in hand the 
praising of a Gael. 

Depart from them. Number not their doings. / Recall 
not their chronicles. / The act of praising the Gaels, 
assume thou not. / Let every other man be enumerated 
before them. 

The tribe of the warriors, the clans of Conn, / if I 
were to say they shall again have power,” / a lying 
prophecy we would have uttered. / Mention not [them 
who are] a non-race in Erin ! 

o— — 


miTM Le ce4uuti5<vó. 


teAtAHAÓ. 

tine. 

1 n-Áic 

Wig. 

38 

22 

ctmiAiti 

... ctrniAti. 

68 

9 

éÁimgAn 

... £Áini5 An. 

70 

19 

pownAOAp 

... powneAOAjx. 

84 ttócA 2 

jVAÓAlT) 

... |\a6at). 

* Id. 


mionA 

... mionnA. 

94 

16 

cpeAÓctfiAti 

... An cpeAÓrtfiAÓ. 

96 

24 

tiAine 

... tiAiéne. 

104 

2 

pAicciop 

... pAicóiop. 

114 

24 

cpuéugAÓ 

... cpoéugAti 

118 

10 

Ap gCA t 

... Af An gCAÍ. 

126 

19 

An peipeAT) céAt) 

... An cpeipeAÓ céAt). 

128 

20 

nA feACctruvó céAO 

... An cpeAÓcrh a* c£at>. 

142 

2 

SAetieit 

... 5Ae6it. 


póojung O bpiAin, cló-óaoóip, 46 Spáio chup, bAite-ÁtA-cliAé. 
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cutiWMin bUAn coniieÁ'orA ik\ SiXe-oitje. ’ 

— 

CIk Society for tbe preseruation of tbe 
Irish Language. 

6 MOLES WORTH STREET, DUBLIN. 


1. Art Cévvo Le4b<\]\ jACtnt^e ... ... 0 2 

2. An TK\ju\ LeAbAp ^Aetntge ... ... 0 4 

3. An UpeAp LeAbAp gAeOit^e ... ... 0 6 

4. UópuijeAcc *Ói v\|im a*oa Ajjup 5|'^ irme (Tb© 

Pursuit of Diarmuid and Grain ne), Part I. 

Cloth, Is. (id. Wrapper ... ... 1 0 \ 

5. UópmóeAcc TliApimroA -j line. Part II. 

Cloth, 2s, 6d. Wrapper ... ... 1 6 

G. Oibe Ctomne hip (The Fate of the Children 

of Lir) ... ... ... ... 1 6' 

7. Oibe Ctomne Uwpirm (The Fate*of^the Child- 

ren of Tuireann) ... ... ... 16 

8. Oibe Ctomne llipnij; (The Fate of the Child- 

ren of Uhneaeh) ... ... ... 2 0; 

Nos. 4, 5. 6. 7. and 8 contain Irish Text, English trans- 
lation. Notes and Vocabulary, 

Í). Irish Music and Song, wrapper ... ... 1 l 

10. MacTernan Prize' Essays. No. I., Ppóp gAeb- 

caLac, by Rev. Patrick Ditmeen ... 0 

11. MacTernan Prize Essays, No. II., ptibeACC 

jAebeAtAc, by Dr. Douglas Hyde ... 0 

Nos. 10 and 11 contain Irish Text, English translation 
and Vocabulary. 

12. The Head Line Copy Book, No. 1, Discon- 

nected Hand 

13. The Head Line Copy Book, No. 2 

14. The Head Line Copy Book, No. 3, Current 

Hand (giving the progressive? formation 
of letters) ... 
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